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BUT ONCE. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


\ TE pass this way but once, dear heart! 
Musing above the birch logs’ flare, 
The booming of the mighty mart 
Borne wo us through snow-laden air, 
Our talk is of Life’s little day. 
Between us and the embers’ glow 
A phantom wavers, spent and gray, 
The Year that died awhile ago. 


We pass this way but once. The seeds, 
From lax or heedful hands that fall, 

Will yield their kind. Lush, noisome weeds, 
Our wild remorse canuot recall ; 

Sweet herbs of grace and goodly grain 

We idly strew or plant with prayers ;— 

Others will reap, for loss or gain, 
And cursing us, will burn our tares. 


We puss this way but once. Though hard 
And steep the climb through blinding heat 


And cruel frost, and sharp the shard 
‘Gainst which we dash our hurrying feet, 
Our toil and hurt leave scanty trace :— 
A blood-stain on a displaced stone, 


Vague lettering on a bowlder’s face, 
Perchance the echo of a moan. 


We pass this way but once. The joy 
That might be ours to-day, withheld 

(As you might dally with a toy!), 
Changes, like fairy-gold of eld, 

To withered leaves that mock our tears. 
The love denied, the hope delayed, 

Whate'er the wealth of future years, 
Remain, for aye, » debt unpaid. 


With thy true eyes on mine, dear heart, 
As at the margin of the sea 
Which thee and me one day must part, 
Forgive all that I would not be. 
Assoil thou me, while I cast out 
Dark fancies that have wrought me pain; 
Let love's strong faith bear down weak doubt; 
We shall not pass this way again 


IN THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


N the political campaign that is now proceeding to the 

election of a President there are women who feel that 
they have less a part than common. For usually it is a 
simple matter to form an opinion and to gratify a preju- 
dice, to choose and advocate the claims of a candidate. 
But now all opportunity for prejudice and choice in rela- 
tion to the personality of one candidate or another is for- 
gotten in the fact that the whole affair revolves around 
the principles of an abstract and complicated question. 

This question is one upon which it would be unfor- 
tunate were women called upon to give an outright and, 
for a time, an irrevocable decision at ounce, and with so very 
little preparation. For finance, in its national and inter- 
national relations, has received the attention of but asmall 
contingent of the most learned and profound minds for 
some centuries, few feeling themselves able and equipped 
to cope with all that its study involves. 

If this want of sufficient preparation and knowledge is 
striking in relation to the great body of actual voters, 
it is of course still more striking in relation to women— 
women who have not been, in any numbers, in the habit 
of dealing with public affairs in thought or conversation, 
or of interesting themselves in the abstract questions of 
government, finance, and the ideas of the doctrinaire. 

Still, it is as much within the power of women as of 
men to improve what time there is in examining the rea- 
sons put before them for a choice among the names and 
parties. The old adage that a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing is, like most old adages, by no means always 
correct. Asa general thing, a little learning is a great deal 
better for practical guidance than none at all. And mean- 
while it is generally the women of the family who have 
the most time for reading and study, and if they use their 
time so, they can be relied upon by the others for informa- 
tion and help. 

Moreover, although it is true that women have appar- 
ently no active part in politics and no acknowledged re- 
sponsibility, yet their influence is an affair of moment. 
And being an affair of moment, everything that is neces- 
sary in order to make it the right sort of influence should 
be used, and every woman in the land should regard it as 
a polat of duty to make her advice worth consideration. 
If she cannot understand the intricacies of the question, 
she can at least look about her and see which set of prin- 
ciples is espoused by the most capable, best, and the wor- 
thiest people; and she can ask herself if these people 
would not be likely to be led by the loftiest aims, and if 
she would not be safe in their company. These people 
are, in their turn, probably following those on whom they 
have reason to rely, and by a chain of this sort of commu- 
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nication—tbe reliance in each case upon a superior au- 
thority—the mind that has studied and come to a couclu- 
sion after much reason and research is, after all, seen to be 
conducting affairs. 

But without following the lead of any, each person can 
decide to use her influence for what in her judgment 
seems best, purest, and most patriotic. This is all which 
is required of any of us. 


SOCIAL AND OTHER PREJUDICES. 


pes years ago when colleges for women were new in 
this country, and when the world of fashion was apt 
to look askance at any but old conventional ways of edu- 
cating its daughters, an ambitious young friend of mine, 
belonging to a family with no means but with many social 
traditions, went to one of these institutions, determined 
on the higher education for herself. 

She was almost the only representative of her particu- 
lar station in life, and for a long time she was viewed 
with a suspicion she failed to understand. When at last 
some trouble befell her, a professor who meant to be kind 
explained the situation in these words: ‘‘ You know when 
you first came to college your dress, your manner, and 
your bearing betokened you had been in society, and that 
created a prejudice against you.” 

A little more conversation followed, and the teacher 

added, ‘‘I never realized before that any one who had 
been in society could have a single sincere or honest pur- 
pose.” 
I have always remembered this story, for nothing to 
my mind ever illustrated more clearly the prejudices of 
well-meaning people, the utter inability of each to under- 
stand the other; the fashionable world looking askance 
at the intellectual, and the intellectual world refusing to 
believe in the virtues of the fashionable. 

** A society woman writing!” said a hard-working sister 
once in my hearing. ‘‘ Well! I suppose I ought to be 
glad that there is one of them who can do something not 
frivolous, even if she does take the money away from us.” 

Everywhere there is = failure to understand, 
powerlessness to see any values except those which one’s 
own limited experience places upon the customs, the 
ideas, the appointments of others. I have often wonder- 
ed to what this inability to appreciate the other side of 
things might owe its origin, and it has sometimes seemed 
to me that in trying to discover it I was in danger of be- 
ing led into a great temptation—that of dividing mankind 
into ‘‘ two great general classes,” as almost every one with 
a theory to prove is inclined to do. 

But, indeed, the most obtuse of us must have at times 
been conscious that at least there exists in this world one 
great and powerful class—one that never seems able to 
understand how beauty ~_ be allied with goodness, 
grace with truth, courtesy with sincerity. Beauty among 
them is regarded with suspicion, and the possibility of 
its covering a snare is never forgotten. With such as 
these virtue and rectitude somehow stand for somethin 
hard and cold, and the practical loses its value when alliec 
with the graceful, and the useful becomes questionable 
when associated with the beautiful. 

I know a dear old lady who sighed and looked solemn 
and sad when some one paid twenty-five cents for a milk- 
pitcher which was blue and so pretty that it delighted its 
possessor. Fifty cents for an ugly pitcher would never 
have liurt her feelings or called out a protest about the 
extravagance of the age. It was the idea that its beauty 
= have been alluring which called forth her protest. 

ood taste in dress or in color, good taste which helps 
one to select the fitting, the appropriate, and so the har- 
monious, and to avoid those things which are ugly and 
harass the eye—good taste is often misunderstood. *‘ Your 
room looks like that of a millionaire,” said some one in 
reproach to another, not understanding that the possession 
of a little taste in the choice of color, and not a fault of 
extravagance in the purchase of expensive stuffs, had pro- 
duced the effect. 

Cleanliness, greatly as it is desired and much as it has 
been lwuded and held up as an example, yet often creates 
a prejudice. A poor colored woman here in town just 
before the war was on the verge of starvation, but the 
visitor sent by a charitable organization to see ber refused 
to give her coal or food because her stove was blacked 
and her windows washed ! 

Dirt, to many minds, gives genuineness to ee 

» be 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PROBLEM OF DRUDGERY. 


T is a curious fact that, as society goes on, the very 

things that once stood for luxury come to be laid aside, 
and people revert to what is simpler. Feather beds, for 
instance, were the former symbol of wealth and grandeur; 
the luxurious aristocrats of a former age were addressed 
as, ‘‘ Now all you on down beds sporting,” and the like. 
Yet it is only the most rustic tavern that now offers one 
of these rather than a mattress, and only the newly ar- 
rived Irish woman who counts among her chief treasures 
her bulky feather bed. So was white bread another 
symbol of social superiority; and yet now it is discover- 
ed that the snowier the bread the less its nourishment, 
and we resort to all sorts of admixtures in order not to 
lose the best parts of the wheat. In time we shall doubt- 
less learn that complete indolence or self-indulgence is 
not the most satisfying form of success, but that we must 
have some drudgery to make it complete. The most thor- 
oughly leisured classes have to invent some form of hard 
work for themselves in the shape of field sports or yacht- 
ing or golfing; and aside from this, the mere social duties, 
when taken at their highest, have drudgery enough to 
frighten any innocent rustic, and often to discourage the 
votaries themselves. Where is social pleasure carried 
to a higher point than in Newport?—yet one of the very 
ladies occupied in it said to me some years ago, ‘It takes 
my four daughters and myself every atom of our time 
and oe. rom day to day, simply to keep up with our 
social obligations; this lasts all summer, and then we re- 
turn to the city and recommence ogee =f the same life 
there, and it will last all winter, with only a slight miti- 
gation in Lent.” It is safe to say that no farmer’s or 
miver’s daughter would be able to tolerate such an exist- 
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ence for a month; and yet all these Indies were cultivated, 
independent, and full of ungratified tastes for literature, 
art, and nature. . 

For men of the same class there is a shade more free- 
dom, with perhaps less of the tastes which are thwarted 
and repressed by such a life. What can be imagined in 
the way of conversation that is more vapid than the talk 
which may easily go on for a whole evening at a club 
of fashionable men! My most vivid memory of social 
drudgery goes back to an evening when I happened in 
at the chief club in Newport, three or four men of 
this stamp were debatin question of servants’ liver- 
ies. Two hours later I chanced to look in again, and 
they were still at it, a little refreshed by the suggestion of 
a change of tailors. They were all, I believe, worth 
men, but what must their ordinary existence be if th 
was their relaxation? The wood-sawyer who should stu- 
diously provide a place where he could go in the evening 
and saw for fun would seem wise in com n; there 
must be a certain interest in the ‘something attempted, 
something done,” of laboring away at a wood-pile. The 
author of a recent very thoughtful and cuagentive book— 
Mr. E. L. Godkin’s Political and Heonomic ys—thinks 
that the labor problem is really insoluble, because it is 
truly the problem of ‘‘ making the manual laborers of the 
world content with their lot.” But how many a man.of 
wealth in this country works willingly on a scale which 


_ would appall “y day-laborer simply from love of the ex- 
y 


ertion, and is only glad when a portion of it may come in 
the form of manual labor itself, even as Charles V. was 
glad to turn away from the labor of governing half Eu- 
rope to devote himself to clock-making. 

One looks round in vain to find a pursuit without 
drudgery. Which is the more exhausting, for Mr. Bryan 
to travel day and night over the land to meet his admirers, 
or for Mr. McKinley to stay at home and receive delega- 
tions of his by the baton | or the thousand? As a mat- 
ter of personal happiness, is the Presidency, or the ghost 
of a chance of the Presidency, worth either? Three prom- 
ising und successful members of the Lower House of Con- 
gress from a single State, within my knowledge, have 
recently declined renomination because they found the 
drudgery so overwhelming, two of them returning to the 
practice of the law and one to agriculture. Yet both these 
occupations are regarded as full of drudgery. Two of my 
classmates were eminent lawyers, of whom both made 
constant complaints of this kind, and one retired in the 
full tide of success for this very reason. I have a neigh- 
bor, an eminent physician, who lately, in his eightieth 
year, spent three successive nights at the bedside of one 
patient. The professors in the university town where I 
dwell are allowed a respite of a year every seventh year 
—their Sabbatical year, they call it—lest their drudgery 
prove too overwhelming. hen I call during business 
hours on my kinsman the banker I stand reproached be- 
fore the tremendous and wearing drudgery of his life. 
What need to speak of the fatigues and trials of the house- 
keeper? The shopkeeper is tied to his counter or bis of- 
fice, the mechanic to his bench. Among all these it is a 
choice only of the kind of drudgery; and I confess that of 
all these various labors the form which seems to me, on 
thinking them over, the least repellent and most attrac- 
tive is that of the line of boat-builders on a certain sunny 
wharf I know, who work all day in their airy shops, with 
an endless stream of friends coming in to chat or children 
to play, where the work always oot in something grace- 
ful and beautiful and useful, and even the shaviugs are 
sweet-scented and the dust is clean. 

If we cannot get away from drudgery, whether grande 
dame or boat-builder, let us at least try for some specie> 
of it that is enjoyable. It is this test that puts literature 
and art high among pursuits, that, for those who love 
them, their very drudgery is, within reasonable limits, a 

leasure. The artist is, said Goethe, the only man who 
ives with unconcealed aims; and he also loves even to 
mix his colors and stretch his canvas. Haydon the paint- 
er says in his diary that when he gets a large canvas up, 
and goes to work on a new historical picture, kings are 
not his superiors. Every writer feels the same in enter- 
ing on a new work, large or small; and if he is healthy 
and reasonable the pleasure holds out to the end, though 
perhaps with some intermittent periods of fatigue and 
discouragement. The old German professor in Longfel- 
low’s *“‘ Hyperion” hopes to die with a proof-sheet in his 
hand. It is unreasonable for any of us to-expect that we 
shall be spoiled children and not have our share in the 
cares and vexations of man. If our lives are sound, these 
matters are secondary to the fact that we are doing, in 
some way or other, good and useful work. If it is not 
well for us to live only on the very finest wheat, we may 
well accept serenely a due proportion of wholesome bran. 
Above all, let us remember that life is short, that there 
are but twenty-four hours in the day, and that we cannot 
combine everything. ‘To live ently in society, we must 
forego work in the studio or the library; to live greatly 
in these last, one must forego much of society; to live a 
life of philanthropy, one must often resign them all. The 
late President James Walker said, as the result of much 
observation, *‘ Put it down as a rule that no really emi- 
nent lawyer ever reads a book ”—for lack of time. And 
Elmsley the Greek critic, when asked by Lady Eastlake 
why the Germans beat the English in scholarship, replied, 
** Because they never go out to tea.” T. W. H. 








OUR PARIS 
[LETTER @ 


4 iy say that any one in Paris was doing much except 
standing about watching the preparations for the 
coming of the Czar of Russia would be, as the French say, 
une maniére de parler, but it would not be true. The en- 
thusiasm has reached fever-heat. 1 have never seen any- 
thing like it before in France—nor anywhere else, for that 
matier—and never expect to see anything like it again. 
Paris has simply gove mad. I must confess that per- 
sonally I prefer her in her saner moods, but if she must 
fo mad at all I am glad it is in such an artistic, Ophelie.- 

ke sort of manner, as it were. There might be even, 


seriously s , a lurking affinity between that apron- 
ful of Truthcial Stwess that is the lnseparable aymtol ot 
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the Ophelia impression on the stage and the artificial 
flowers with which the French have decked out their 
trees. Where the leaves have fallen on the Champs 

lysées, the branches have put on fresh grace and budded 
anew with artificial blossoms. All the Round Point has 
for background masses of the delicate pink and white 
flowers of the peach, chestnut, almond, and Judas trees, 
each one tied on separately by men’s hands. I love the 
tender melancholy of the Paris trees in autumn myself, 
their rich browns and russets under the bright blue 
French, sky, with soft rose or violet mists caught in the 
branches at sunset; but to the sensitive French tempera- 
ment a ¢riste note in the atmosphere would spoil the whole 
impression they were aiming at of ecstatic joy over the 
Czar’s coming. And so the Paris flower- ers evolved 
from their inner consciousness the idea of vegetable 
parchment ed flowers, rendered impermeable to the 
weather by being dipped in sulphuric acid. Just at pres- 
ent the’ peach blossoms are a little too pink and the 
almond-trees a little too rose, but they are going to put 
on more delicate tones with the action of the elements, 
we are told. The process by which the chestnut blos- 
soms are made is rather interesting. Quantities of pink 
paper’ are cut up into little pieces and spread out on a 
table. The stems of ordinary bunches of grapes then are 
dipped_into strong glue and promenaded over the little 
morsels of paper, that cling to them in such a way that 
they form flowers which at a little distance look exactly 
like chestnut blossoms. 

It is astonishing to see the constant and unfailing atten- 
tion paid to the ensemble in the decorating of Paris. The 
scaffolding that has been going up for a year or more 
around the Arc de Triomphe, in order to clean it, came 
down at once. So did the scaffoldings in several places 
where building was going on in the Champs Elysées; and 
vast tribunes were erected in their places, to take away 
the jar of aragged spot. Double rows of Venetian masts, 
from the tops of which the tricolor soars into the pure air, 
line either side of the magnificent avenue, skirted along its 
edge with lines and lines of white globed lights or giran- 
doles, and the decorations are only half finished. One of 
the prettiest street decorations is in the Rue de la Paix, 
which is trellised on either side with a pale green lattice 
work, over which clamber vines and natural flowers, in- 
terspersed with French and Russian emblems. Every 
where is the same crowd, superintending, chaffing, and 
criticising the scarcely smaller crowd of workmen busy 
on every thoroughfare through which the Czar is to pass. 

The student of tendencies cannot help but notice the ex- 
tremely diplomatic manner in which all this enthusiasm 
has been fostered. Paris has had a Russian craze ever 
since the first talk about the Franco Russian treaty. But 
from that to getting a republican Chamber of Deputies 
in which is a well-defined socialistic element to voting an 
unlimited credit for fétes to welcome any sort of a mon 
arch whatever, Russian or anything else, was a long way, 
without taking into consideration the temper of the peo- 
ple, for the Russian craze was distinctly aristocratic. But 
suddenly the whole city blazed out with proclamations, 
flashing over the walls like grent spots of sunshine on 
their Russian-yellow paper, and conceived something like 
this: 

* Crrizens:—The first nation to stretch out the hand to 
France after she had been so cruelly tried was Russia. 
To-day the head and representative of Russia, the Em 
peror, is about to enter our walls. He comes to us as a 
friend, a trustful friend, accompanied by his beloved 
companion, the Empress. and his dear child, the Grand 
Duchess Olga. .... Let all the citizens express their wel 
come by the decoration of their dwellings,” etc Which 
is quite enough to show how diplomatically the chords 
that vibrate most unfailingly in the French temperament 
have been touched and the others left dormant 

This beautiful and bourgeois picture of the Emperor 
Nicolas coming on a pleasure trip to Paris with his wife 
and the baby would touch the heart of the rabidest re- 
publican, or even of a socialist, for the bourgeois social- 
ist is, often above everything else, husband and father. 
How the young Emperor and Empress must wish they 
were simply coming to Paris on a pleasure trip like 
other people, and echo the sentiments of the Empress’s 
cousins, the daughters of the Prince of Wales, when they 
were children, ‘* If we can’t buy oranges like other little 
girls, we don’t want any oranges at all!” Such cere- 
monies as the poor things have got to go through with! 
They enter Paris by thé Ranelagh Station, at Passy, 
drive through the Bois to the Porte Dauphine, which we 
all know is the nd entrance to the Bois at the end of 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne, and then to the Rus- 
sian Embassy, where they are to stop, by the Champs 
Elysées and Boulevard St.-Germain. They will not pass 
under the Arc de Triomphe. Then they start on a round 
of things; first the customary blessing at the Russian 
church, then the ceremonial visit to the President of the 
French Republic, presentations without end of everybody 
notable in Paris, diner de gala at the, Elysée, féte de nuit, 
and illuminations. And then the soirée de gala at the 
Opéra, which, I should think, they would enjoy. The 
programme consists of the Russian hymn, sung by all the 
artists of the Opéra ; Saint-Sat@ns’s ‘‘ Marche Héroique”’; 
the second act of Sigurd, with Rose Caron; the ‘‘ Med- 
itation” from Thais—by Massenet, of course; and of 
course a ballet with Mauri, the first act of La Konigane 
(Widor) 

It is extremely interesting to know what the French con- 
sider their best and choicest. The Francais the next 
night gives for the Czar Alfred de Musset’s Un Caprice, 
with Bartel and Baretta, and a scene from the Cid; the 
programme of the jour de gala at Versailles, which, per- 
haps, will be the most attractive of all, was confided by 
the President to Sarah Bernhardt, Réjane, and Coquelin 
(ainé, of course). Imagine Sarah Bernhardt, in that ex- 
quisite frame-work made by the Palace of Versailles, by 
which Alfred de Musset was inspired, reciting ‘‘ Sur trois 
Marches de Marbre Rose,” preceded by some verses com- 
posed for the occasion by eee Réjane 
will play Meilhac’s Lolotte, with Suzanne Aviel, Magnier, 
and Gildés, and Coquelin Le Mariage Forcé, with his son. 
Then follow quaint old Louis XV., XIV., and XIII. 
dances, in which appear Mauri again, and I need not say 
the beautiful Cléo de Mérode. “Wonld you like to know 
what public buildings the Czar wishes to visit?’ Notre 
Dame, the Panthéon, the Louvre, paces Chen, the 
Hétel des Invalides (Napolecn’s Tomb), the Hétel de 
Ville, where what he said he wished to see was the Puvis 
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de Chavannes, and he also visits the Académie Frangaisé, 
and the Mint. 

Meanwhile all the resources of this wonderful capital 
are being drawn upon to make the féte splendid in every 
direction that human ingenuity can invent, as instances, 
gold chariots, modelled after the old state chariots at Ver- 
sailles, have been built, in which the imperial guests will 
make their state p . At intervals all up and 
down the boulevards are arches formed of fairylike bal- 
loons lighted by electricity; the Opéra is decorated at the 
entrance by enormous palms, so illuminated by electric 
lights that they give the impression of mountains of fire. 
The lyre of Apollo, surmounting the dome, will be lighted 
by electricity for the first time, and an enormous Russian 
eagle will spread its wings of — over the facade. On 
the Place de la République will be an electric sun of 3500 
lamps of different colors, Py a play of light varying 
1500 times. At the Hotel de Ville the decorations by 
Jambon, consisting of columns, will be garlanded with 
flowers with an electric light in the centre of each. -And 
these are only details. Next week I shall wish for an elec- 
tric pen so as to write about it all to you in words of fire. 

Katuartné De Forest. 

















TOT one whit more brilliant in coloring is the autumn 
LN foliage than the colors displayed in the autumn cos- 
tumes, and this year it would seem as though the artist 
who had designed them must have closely studied na- 
ture’s coloring, so wonderfully are some of the leaf tints 
produced. Brilliant scarlet and yellow, purple of the deep 
magenta tone, and all the soft wood colors are to be seen 
blended together in a way which softens the crude con- 
trasts in some quite incomprehensible manner, and the wo- 
men who are busy these days attending the fall openings 
are exclaiming with delight over the beauties of the dis- 
play. 

, SOME OF THE NEW MATERIALS. 


The immense ariety of materials used is quite surpris- 
ing this year, and it is a little bewildering to know just 
what to choose.’ Fortunately, when there are so many 
fabrics all in fashion at once, there is a wider range for 
the exercise of individual taste, and then, too, there is also 
a chance to buy cheap materials and have them made up 
well, and yet not feel out of fashion because the gown is 
not made of some expensive material which is said to 
be the only thing possible. A double -faced cashmere, 
much like the fabric that used to be known as drap d’été, 
is much used, and in this the soft light colors prevail. 
An exquisite gown made of this material was shown at 
one of the openings last week. It was of heliotrope, 
made, of course, on taffeta silk. The very wide skirt was 
trimmed with folds of the cashmere, put on bias in scal 
lops all around the bottom, three rows in all. The waist 
was an extremely odd affair, made of the same material 
as the skirt; it had a loose front which was crossed in 
surplice folds. This was embroidered in white silk and 
trimmed around with black satin ribbon, while a broad 
belt of shaded green taffeta, with a collar to match, struck 
a curious note of color, but, strange to say, an extremely 
effective one. Heavy cloths are seen by thé hundreds. 
Those that have the long hairs over them and a shaggy 
appearance are made with quite plain skirts trimmed 
only with a band of fur. In the waist of the same ma- 
terial as the skirt, fancy runs riot, and the most astonish 
ing results are obtained. Smooth cloth vests bordered 
with fur and with yokes of gilt passementerie are used 
with these shaggy cloths, while white satin covered with 
luce appliqué is not considered at all out of place. On 
the smooth cloths braiding reigns supreme, and most ex- 
quisite is some of the work. An extremely smart model 
turned out by one of the leading tailors is of ladies’ cloth. 
The skirt, measuring four and a half yards in width, 
touches the ground all around, and is trimmed with a 
flat silk braid two inches wide, headed by a very narrow 
black soutache, which has an occasional loop in it. This 
braiding goes al] around the bottom of the skirt, and on each 
seam runs up about an eighth of a yard. The coat mea- 
sures thirty-two inches, is tight-fitting on what is known 
as the military model, and is braided to match the skirt, 
the braiding across the front being particularly handsome; 
it is buttoned to the throat, but the buttons do not show, 
and there is a high collar, which is also braided. This 
same style of jacket is made with a bordering of narrow 
Persian lamb, if fur is desired; but when it matches the 
skirt, as in the gown described, which is of real wood- 
color, the fur is not added; and, after all, this is a better 
plan, for it allows of the wearing of a separate fur collar 
or boa, which is infinitely more serviceable. The cloth in 
these jackets is closely woven, but is not in itself warm 
enough for midwinter wear, and the tailors add an inter- 
lining of flannel, which makes the coat very nearly, if not 
quite, as warm as a fur one. 


SILK HOUSE GOWNS. 


A house gown is generally supposed to mean a tea gown 
or matinée or something of the sort, and this year there are 
a number of models in this style; but the smartest of all 
house gowhs are those which are made with regular fitted 
waists and very much trimmed skirts. For this purpose 
the changeable silks are immensely fashionable, the dark- 
er colors being preferred. Nothing could be pleasanter 
to wear in our furnace-heated houses than gowns of this 
description, and they are equally suitable for theatre wear, 
as they are made quite elaborately. One in particular 
that has just been imported is of dark green; the skirt, 
made separate from the lining, is trimmed half-way up 
with four rows of graduated black velvet ribbon put on 
in points, or rather V-shaped, all around the skirt. The 
waist is laid in a multitude of longitudinal pleats, every 
other one outlined with narrow black velvet ribbon, and 
there is a loose blouse effect which is very graceful. The 
waist does not come quite up to the throat, but is dropped 
about an inch below the neck, showing a chemisette or 
yoke of tucked white satin, which is made with a high 
collar, over which falls at the back the inevitable two tabs 
of white lace. The sleeves are laid in pleats to match 
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the rest of the waist, and fit tightly very nearly to the 
shoulder, where they broaden cut in a big soft puff. 
This same gown can be copied, of course, in any other 
material or color, but is especially pretty in the style de- 
scribed. All the new gowns are made with silk linings, 
but the outer part is not joined to the under, except just 
at the waistband and for three inches down on each seam. 
One or two gowns lately finished have the outer part and 
the lining caught together where the facing is put on; 
but this is a dangerous experiment for any but a very 
smart seamstress to undertake. The under-skirt must be 
faced up quite a distance with stiff interlining, and must 
have a steel across the front breadth, slipped into the hem. 
The outer skirt should also be stiffened with canvas or 
crinoline, but not made too stiff. A very old fashion has 
been revived, that of weighting down the upper skirt with 
shot, which is supposed to hold it down and prevent iis 
ever flying away from the under-skirt. There is abso- 
lutely no fulness in the skirts around the stomach and 
hips, and the fit can be regulated by darts. Having the 
front breadth very narrow at the top, and one or two 
darts over the hips, with the fulness gathered into a very 
narrow space at the back, makes a very smart skirt; but 
there is evidently a determination to introduce bustles 
again, so very extreme is the flare of the back breadth in 
many of the new costumes. 


VELVET, VELVETEEN, AND CORDUROY. 


Velvet gowns are to be among the smartest of the cos- 
tumes worn this winter. Of course not for every-day use, 
but for regular dress affairs. .They are made invariably 
quite long, and are extremely handsome. The quieter 
ones are only trimmed with black braid or jet, aud have 
the full vest front of some rich satin or brocade; but there 
are also most wonderful specimens displayed which are 
embroidered in white. A very smart gown, although a 
trifle conspicuous, has a jacket-waist which is embroid- 
ered in a Grecian pattern with white silk. Of course 
there is a white satin front and jabots cf white lace, and 
the black and white effect is very gorgeous. But for 
real smartness this gown does not compare with one made 
much on the same model but embroidered in black, and 
with an orange velvet vest embroidered in seed-pearls. 
Velvet costumes are quite beyond the reach of those who 
have not large incomes, but the velours makes up into 
very smart gowns which are extremely effective aud com- 
paratively inexpensive. 

When velvets are in fashion, corduroys and velveteens 
also have their day, and in the stamped and figured varie- 
ties there is a wide range of colors to choose from. Of 
all the handsome gowns shown at one of the openings 
last week the one that received most admiration was of 
a dead -leaf flowered velveteen; the skirt was trimmed 
with a band of sable and the waist had double jacket 
fronts, each bordered with a band of the sable, and opening 
over a canary-colored cloth front, which was headed with 
a gilt yoke and finished with a gilt belt. All the mute- 
rials in this were of the handsomest, and the gown was 
literally a work of art. The plain ribbed corduroy is not 
handsome enough to use for very smart gowns. For 
walking and for skating costumes it is excellent, and it 
now comes in much softer qualities than were formerly 
manufactured. The wood colors and the browns are the 
handsomest in these materials. 


SEPARATE SKIRTS AND COATS. 


The handsomest jackets and cloaks are to be worn this 
year quite independent of the skirts ; for instance, a wrap 
of green velvet or velours need not have a skirt to match, 
but can be worn with any sort of gown. These velvet and 
velours wraps—for many are made of the latter material— 
are very handsome. They are quite long, somewhat on 
the dolman shape, and are trimmed with jet and fur. A 
jet ornament that covers the entire back, a jet ornament 
on either side of the front, and fur put around the col- 
lar and in bands on the front, trim such a garment very 
effectively. It is even possible to remodel the cloaks 
of three or four years ago by adjusting the fulness on 
the shoulders a little differently and using these trim- 
mings, which are to be had at quite a long range of price. 
A cloth cloak can be remodelled, and if strict economy bas 
to be followed, the ornaments can be of passementerie 
without the jet. 

The braided jackets which are sold in such quantities 
should not be bought without due deliberation, as a great 
deal of cheap braiding is not at all desirable, and some of 
the plainer coats with just a suspicion of braiding done 
by hand are very much smarter than the cheaper qualities 
covered all over with poor machine-work. A cloth jacket 
that has become shiny can be made to look quite like new 
by braiding it either with the soutache braid, very narrow 
(sewed on at one edge only), or by laying on strips of flat 
braid of different sizes. As the sleeves are now so much 
smaller, the worn parts can often be cut out, and the wo- 
man who is clever with ber needle can make out of a coat 
she thought quite useless a smart and satisfactory gar- 
ment. 

BROCADE AND MOIRE GOWNS. 


Moiré effects continue extremely fashionable and the 
moiré poplins, which came out last year and cannot be 
called novelties, are being made up in ater numbers. 
This moiré poplin is to be had in all shades. The black is 
particularly handsome for street wear, while for evening 
there is an opalescent yellow which is beautiful.. Vel- 
vet jackets with moiré skirts will be worn again this 

ear, but the all-velvet or all-moiré gowns are more fash 
lonable. Jet is used to trim everything, and, of course, 
on black silk goods is immensely effective. The sleeves 
of these gowns have little or no stiffening. In the evening 
waists the puffs are unlined and are held out by thin 
wire, but in most of the street gowns the silk lining with 
only the very thinnest of crinoline is used. The effect 
desired is only a little fulness just below the shoulder, 
this drooping towards the elbow. The large melon-shaped 
sleeves are absolutely out of date, and even in the coats 
all sleeves are much smaller. 

Fortunately it is easier to alter a voluminous sleeve and 
make it smaller than the reverse would be, and people 
who have handsome gowns of last year’s style are fevieg 
them changed to suit the less generous dimensions of the 
present scason. The eye becomes accustomed to what- 
ever is in vogue, and those who found the sleeves 
extremely picturesque are now inclined to re them as 
somewhat absurd. 
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WOMEN’S HANDIWORK. 
BY M. C. HUNGERFORD 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


place in front of the pateio under a piano. To 
make one of these smal! oblong mats or rugs, which 
are also pretty and decorative when thrown over 
the arm of a sofa, take a piece of closely woven 
burlap, and draw upon it with ink and a coarse pen, 
in a double line, any small distinct figures copied 
from an Oriental rug. The work is done with 
worsted in plain cross-stitch, which is taken over a 
long wooden knitting-needle, the merest trifle small- 
er than a Faber pencil. At every few inches of 
work, or at any turn of the pattern, the wooden 
needle may be > me n out and placed upon the lines 
to be followed next. When the article is finished, 
the stitches may be all cut to give the work a vel- 
vety pile, or it may be left uncut if time is an ob- 
ject, although the first effect is by far the hand- 
somer. As far as possible, the colors used in gen- 
uine India rugs should be chosen, and although 
ordinary wool has been used in the specimens I 
have seen, I should say that double zephyr would 
give a better result. And it must not be supposed 
that this speedy method of work described is in 
any way a counterfeit of the wonderfully fine work 
of the carpet mentioned. 

Among the wonderfully interesting collections of 
articles, ancient and modern, of women’s handiwork 
in the South Kensington Museum is a splendid cope 
which dates back to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. It retains its beauty even after the lapse 
of so many centuries, and nothing could exceed the 
exquisite perfection of the fine embroidery, of which 
the stitch employed is known as point refendu. The 
motif is a quaintly curious design representing the 
genealogy of our Saviour. In the centre Jesse, 
the head of his tribe, is depicted asleep under the 
shadow of a tree stiffly drawn, which springs di- 
rect from his side. The pliant stems of the same 
tree wind about and frame the figures of King 
David, Solomon, and the Virgin holding the Christ- 
Child. There is a little history, which | regret be- 
ing unable to recount, of the wanderings of this 





Gown with Corse.et Bopice. 


For pattern and description see No. IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


S season haunt Long Branch and other watering- 
places will supply these out-of-date wraps to 
purchasers at nominal prices. There will be 

EK VER since Adam delved and Eve spun there found, too, among these itinerant velvet - eyed 

4 has been some form of handiwork espe- foreigners’ stocks beautiful curtains, that, by the 
cially designed for woman. Embroidery was an help of a border of India silk put on as a scanty 
early evolution of the simple necessary sewing ruffle, may be used as bed-spreads. It is much 
that primitive wardrobes required, but history cheaper to buy the Oriental needle-work than to 
gives evidence that the first uses of embroidery spend time in embroidering an article of much 
were for the adornment of priestly vestments size one's self. In adapting an embroidered 
and kingly robes. Even now such vestments curtain to the use I have suggested, enough will 


and robes are enriched with needle-work, but the 
decoration is by no means confined to them 
There are few articles made of textile fabrics 
whieh have not at some time been considered 
fit subjects for embellishment with ‘‘ the needle’s 
art.” 

One of the most colossal examples of woman's 
industry is a whole carpet, still in existence, 
which is entirely needle-wrought. It is pathetic 
to think of the years that must have been wasted 
on the useless work—one may say useless, for the 
product of a loom would have been equally useful as 
a floor-covering, and far less expensive, commercially 
considered. In a small way the band-worked carpet 
is worthy of imitation by those workers who like to 
make little mats to throw down before a bureau or to 
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Care ror E.periy Lapy. 
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valuable piece of work before it was recently lodged in 
its present resting- place. 

Elderly women have almost inevitably among their 
packed-away stores of things not fit for use, yet far too 
good to throw away, handsome Canton-crape shawls 
weighted with the richest of embroidery, which has no 
back or front, both sides being equally perfect, owing to a 
thoroughness, truly Chinese, which stamped the pattern 
of big roses and foliage upon both sides, and placed a 
worker on each side, one of whom pushed the needle 
through, and the other returned it on the same line. 

Young fin de siécle matrons with modern adaptability 
confiscate these beautiful shawls, and use them for day- 
time bed-spreads, where the heavy netted fringe, which 
ay wearers of the shawls used to say weighed a 
whole dragging ton, helps to keep them in position and 
adds greatly to their splendor. I am told that the dark, 
straight - featured Cashmerians and Armenians who in 
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frequently be left over on the length to make 
the covering for a sofa pillow. 

A curious but pleasing cover for one side of 
a sofa pillow is made of odd-shaped pieces cut 
from the wrists of cast-off Suéde kid gloves in 
shades of brown, fawn, and écru. The bits are 
basted in overlapping contiguity upon a square 
of unbleached muslin, and the edges secured by 
brier-stitching done with shaded yellow silk. 
The pieces should be small, so that more fre- 
quent lines of stitchery may be present. The 

reverse of the pillow may be brocade or plain satin. 

At a hotel fair given for the Fresh-Air Fund last sum- 
mer was a table cover of blue denim with the light side 
uppermost. A finger-wide border of the denim with the 
dark side to the front was put on, with a seam on the 
wrong side. A row of brier stitch taken with heavy cot- 
ton covered the seam on the right side. Upon the border 
was a running scroll design, formed by a row of the 
tiniest white porcelain glove buttons. The latter were 
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the card-board in the same way that leaves 
for sea-weed albums are filled. Around the 
square or round opening to show the pic- 
tures tiny shellsare glued, and a border of the e 
shells may be put on the outside edge of the 
frame. 
Now that it is common to use, instead of 
the small glass protecting the portrait, a 
large glass covering the whole frame, one 
need not fear to use white linen for the basis 
nor to lavish fine embroidery upon its deco- 
ration, as the glass keeps it in order, pre- 
venting all soil from dust or fading from 
exposure. If, however, one has unprotected 
embroidered frames that have lost their 
freshness, the picture can be temporarily re- 
moved and the frame submitted to a bath of 
gasoline, which, itis said by those who have 
tried it, will remove dirt and refresh the 
colors. 
One of the prettiest of table sets is a cen- 
tre-piece, with its accompanying dozen of 
doilies, embroidered in strawberry leaves, 
blossoms, and berries. The last are worked 
in the true strawberry red, and admirably 
shaded to a lighter tint in the high lights. 
The tiny seeds ure counterfeited by single 
short stitches of yellow, put in after the red 
art is worked, with very natural effect. 
he stems and infrequent leaves are worked 
in rather dull green, and white is used for 
the blossoms, which it is only matter of fact 5 
to have present with the fruit. 
All the pieces are edged with a deep scal- 
lop, each formed by three small scallops. 
White silk is used for the button-holed edge; 
and here is a good place to speak of the 
ravelling or fraying which some persons : 2 oe 
complain of when pieces with an embroid- Suir ror Boy rrom 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
ered edge are washed. That trouble can be For pattern and description see No. 1V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
avoided if, before the work is begun, the 
outer edge of the scallop’s outline is run with the very beautiful one of Mrs. Candace Wheeler’s given 
machine stitching. The tension must be loose, in the Bazar not very long ago, which represented the 
and after the line has been stitched it must be delicate ‘‘ Queen Anne’s lace,” or wild carrot, which makes 
pulled through the fingers, and if at any point it our August fields so satisfying to artistic eyes, The 
draws, the stitch must be broken to relieve the bureau cover was edged with 
drawing. There will be no danger of even a a full frill of open- meshed 
chain stitch ravelling after the button-hole has Brussels net hemmed on the 
been worked over the stitched line. sewing-machine, with an inch- 
There is still a great fancy for Dresden and wide hem turned up on the 
Marie Antoinette patterns in embroidery, the right side, and stitched with 
ribbons introduced into the latter giving it a three rows of green silk set 
grace that adds much to its popularity. an eighth of an inch apart. 
lovely bureau A home-made trifle that may 
cover that I have help in getting up prizes for 
seen lately was an impromptu progressive 
made of grasslinen, heart or euchre party is a 
— . ——— counter made of opaque cel- ais TM 
ic. 1.—VEL 1OSTUME W Jac —ISee Fig of embroidery done luloid and half a yard of col- : 
o- wee nage eerustin yp ma Fi = aly = white and pale ored satin ribbon. " Seven y Fig. 8.—Back oF 
P P a oe PP . green silks. The squares, each the size of a Youne Lapy'’s Gown, 
pattern used was playing-card, are marked off Fia. 2. 
set on with no interrupting spaces, and the thread used in 
securing them was the same shade as the denim. The 
effect was quite novel and cameolike. A row of brier- 
stitching edged the border, and each corner was decorated 
with a large white tassel. 
At the same fair was a small down pillow covered with 
linen glass-towelling. The sort used was that which is Fig. 2.—Back oF JACKET OF 
marked off into squares by narrow lines of blue. The VELVET Costume, Fic. 1. 
blue threads were drawn out, and a coarse double hem 
stitch was worked in their place upon the ravelled lines. 
The plain centre of each square was ornamented with a 
daisy having white silk petals, each petal being a long 
chain stitch, a cluster of yellow silk French knots being 
worked in to simulate the centre of the flower. Both sides 
of the pillow were alike, and a doubled strip of yellow 
wash silk was gathered to make a ruffle for the edge. 
Frames for cabinet photographs are among the ever-new 
old things that one cannot easily have too many of. And, 
indeed, with such artistic portraits of lovely faces as al- 
most every one owns, it seems only justice to put them 
upon exhibition in one’s home, rather than bury them in 
the grave of a photograph-album. An odd and pretty 
frame is made of two eight-inch squares of transparent 
celluloid, in the centre of which the card is placed. The 
edges of the two squares are bound together with pale 
blue ribbon. An inch-wide band of the same shade of 
blue is painted on the celluloid over the edge of the card, 
giving the effect of a mat. Between the painted band and 
the edge are added sprays of blue forget-me-nots. 
Some pretty frames have been made by summer so- 
journers by the salt water by ornamenting the card-board 
frames that are sold for covering with embroidered silk 
or linen with delicate specimens of sea- weed floated on to 
Fig. 1.—Kizt Surr ror Boy From 8 T04 3=©Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s Gown witH Figaro 
Years otp.—[See Fig. 4.] Jacket.—([See Fig. 8.] 
Fig. 4.—Bacx View, Vest, anp Biovse oF Bor's For pattern and description see No. XI. on pattern- For pattern and description see No. IJ. on patterns 
Ki. Serr, Fre. 1. sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. ‘ 
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on the ribbon, and the suit of diamonds from ace to seven- 
spot drawn upon the squares, and then worked in outline 
with red silk. A large buckle cut from celluloid and gild- 
ed is slipped upon the ribbon, and used to frame the 
numbers needed forcount. ‘The ends of the ribbon, which 
could be of any color upon which red would show dis- 
tinctly, are ravelled into a fringe. If scarlet ribbon should 
be preferred, either of the black suits could be selected for 
representation 

A card-holder may be made in the form of a box cut 
from pasteboard, and covered with silk in the same way 
that needle-books or spool-boxes are made. The box 
should be of just the right size to hold the pack easily. 
The top may be ornamented with spots from each suit 
put on irregularly and worked in solid embroidery. The 
lid may fasten down with a loop and button. 

Owners of blue rooms have not yet become tired of 
them, and household-outfitters report themselves as hav- 
ing been kept busy all summer furnishing and decoratin 
such’rooms. Liberty and India fabrics in cotton or sil 
are among the prettiest in use for upholstéry and draperies 
in blue, although denim and art-sheeting serve the best 
purpose where needle-work decorations are to be added. 
Curtains or portiéres made of either can be effectively 
ornamented with cross-stripes made by running on fine 
stripes of white tape a little less than half an ineh apart. 
aml joining each stripe to the next by a herring-bone 
stitch taken across the space with white darning-cotton or 
course embroidery cotton. Tape following the lines of the 
well-known Greek or key pattern makes a very pretty 
decoration for a sofa pillow or a chair seat of light bine 
In either case the pattern should uniformly follow the 
edge of the square 

A frieze of the same pattern much enlarged, roughly 
painted with blue upon white wall-paper, is very charm 
ing in a blue room, and for hanging upon the walls no 
pictures are more in accord than the windmill views 
sketched entirely in Delft blue, and framed with blue and 
white frames highly glazed 

Dutch Delft plates and teacups on brackets and shelves 
may have prominent and appropriate place in a blue 
room, and for a timepiece one who is ingenious can get a 
pleasing result by framing one of the little ** Bee” clocks 
in a plaque covered with white linen and painted with 
blue windmill scenes. A small circle to show the face of 
the clock must be cut in the centre of the plaque, and an 
easel back of pasteboard can be glued upon the frame be 
low the clock 

As simplicity is a prevailing characteristic in the fittings 
of blue bedrooms, clegant bed-spreads of silk or other 
rich materials are less in place than those made of the 
white India cotton with running patterns of bine. A 
square of this material can be bordered with plain blue or 
with blue and white striped Madras gingham neatly mitred 
at the corners. Or, if one has time and inclination, a 
beautiful spread can be made by drawing upon a linen 
sheet any of the patterns to be found on Dutch ware, and 
working it in outline stitch with blue working-cotton, 
partly filling in some of the more open spaces with dots 
or brier stitches 


POLLY ANSON'S “IRISH CHAIN.” 
BY MARTHA MoCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


: I DON’T really see how Polly had the face to do it! 

We all know what made her piece this quilt,” Mrs 
Gurtley said, in a half-whisper, to her next neighbor, Mrs 
Carter, as they stood by their chairs eying the blue and 
white expanse 

‘'S—sh! She'll hear you,” Mrs: Carter returned. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, it don’t seem to me quite fair to say that. Polly's 
been always a good industrious girl; she made quilts and 
cushions and tidies long before Len Baxter ever came to 
see her.” 

‘* But she made this a purpose to take home to house- 
keepin’ with him,” Mrs. Gartley persisted. ‘If I had 
been in her mother’s place, I'd never in the world have 
made all this to-do of a quiltin’ over it. Do you know, 
they've even invited Len to come with the otber boys this 
evenin’? I must say that shows mighty little pride—the 
way things stand.” 

“So do I,” said a third woman, Miss Maria Agnew, 
coming up behind the others and bending over the quilt. 
‘My! but they've stretched this tight in the frames!” she 
went on. We won't have any ends to our fingers left 
time we quilt it in the rose pattern; and that’s the only 
thing the least fit for the Irish chain.” 

“If I'd asked my neighbors to help me, it would have 
been on something easier,” Mrs. Gartley assented, tapping 
the taut surface. ‘‘ Everybody knows a quiltin’ ought to 
be mostly a frolic; but then Mrs. Anson was always the 
greatest manager; she'll give us a fine dinner, and get the 
worth of it in work.” } 

“If you grudge it, you might have staid away; that’s 
what I'd do in that case,” Mrs. Carter said, so pointedly 
the others looked a thought abashed. After a minute 
she spoke more gently: ‘‘ I think it is hardly fair, and cer- 
tainly not kind, to talk so about Polly, when we really 
know nothing more than that for six months Len Baxter 
seemed to have eyes for no one else, and then all at once 
came here no more. Nobody knows the reason. Polly 
may have refused him—”" 

* She didn't!" Mrs, Gartley said, with startling energy. 

“It ain't likely, an’ him the best chance in the county, 
ownin’ land all round the Anson place,” Miss Agnew 
supplemented “1 shall always believe,” she went on, 
‘Polly must have made fun of him ter somebody, an’ he 
gota hold of it. You know she’s a sassy piece, an’ jest 's 
full of mischeef as she can live; an’ he’s mighty 
high-strung—all the Baxters ever I saw was that way. 
While I b'leeve Polly would of took him at the drap of a 
hat, I think she wanted sorter to act independent to other 
folks, an’ let on as she didn't keer about whether she ever 
seen him again or not. I said all along, how easy it would 
be for somebody to go an’ make trouble—” 

‘Oh, pshaw! Miss Maria, You old maids are always 
makin’ up romances,” Mrs. Gartley broke in, eagerly, but 
with a curious down look. ‘'Ain’t Len got the same 
right to flirt, or even change his mind, as any other young 
fellow? We all know they do it, even them that have 
not got half he has to make it worth a woman's while to 
take ‘em. I said first, as I say new, he just got tired and 
quit, Polly won't die of it, neither: but nobody can make 
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me believe she wouldn’t give her eye-teeth to have him 
back again.” 

‘Of course you say that. You don't want ter admit 
Dora Gartley’s wearin’ Polly's old shoes,” Miss Agnew 
said, a thought tartly, looking across the room as she 
spoke. “Lor!” she went on, *‘ Dora does look washed 
out side o' Polly! You better tell her not ter go close ter 
her when the boys come in.” 

**But Dora is really very stylish,” Mrs. Carter said, 
kindly. 

Mrs. Gartley moved away in high dudgeon. Across 
the room she stopped to say to Mrs, Squire Bell that 
she did think old maids onght to be shut up in asy- 
lums like lunatics; they were so poison cantankerous, 
they spoiled whatever they came to, and they would go 
everywhere in spite of faith. 

Mrs. Bell only smiled. She was a kind motherly wo- 
man, with thick silver-white hair. Polly was her god- 
child, and she knew enough of the deeps and shallows of 
current gossip to comprehend something of what was 
working in the Gartley mind. There were at least twenty 
women between eighteen and sixty gathered there in the 
Anson dining-room. It had big wooden beams in the 
ceiling. The quilt swung by ropes running up to staples 
in the beams. Because of them Mrs. Anson did all her 
quilting there, in place of using the parlor or the big 
square light chambers, of which she had so many. In- 
deed, she had the greatest plenty of room everywhere. 
The back piazza, that to-day would serve for dining-room, 
was twelve feet wide, and ran the length of the house. 
Through the open windows you could see the long table 
there, already spread with fine linen and glass and silver 
and china. 

Through the windows came, too, wafts of ripe October 
air. Frost had fallen the week before, but now it was 
warm—so warm the nipped asters and chrysanthemums 
held up their heads afresh, and late rose-buds unfolded to 
faint-hued blossoms, but the sweeter for their paleness. 
Some deep blue flowers, too—a lustier sort of forget-me- 
not—had come out plentifully along their lower branches. 
Polly had stuck a knot of them in her belt, and another 
among her straw-yellow braids. She had a dimpled rose- 
leaf face, lit by dancing dark eyes. Perhaps she did not 
know nor care how much the blue flowerets accented her 
piquant loveliness. 

She had been very wretched ever since the quilting was 
bruited, though she felt the force of what her mother said 
of it. Yes, the neighbors—some of them, at least—would 
gloat over what they called her disappointment. She had 
meant to keep secret all her small housewifely prepara- 
tions, but the Gartleys were forever running in, and both 
mother and daughter had fine eyes for spying, and tongues 
liberal in telling of what the eyes had seen. So the neigh- 
borhood had come to understand that Polly was “ fixin’ 
to get married.” That was the same as though her en- 
gagement had been announced. Then when the cloud 
came—all at once, and unaccountably—she had writhed 
in the thought of how gossip would roll the news of it 
under the tongue. 

That is, when the first intolerable ache let her think of 
anything beyond loss of her lover. Even yet she did not 
quite know how she had lived through the weeks when 
first Len rode past the house every day without ever so 
much as looking towards it. They seemed to her now 
like a big black blur. Yet her mind kept faithfully the 
most trivial detail of her happy time. Especially the last 
week: she remembered the very look and flavor of the 
strawberries Len brought her—the first from his fine beds; 
she could smell the jasmine in the garden, and hear the 
robins singing in the honeysuckle arbor down at the far- 
ther end of it. Her father’s sly jokes, too, and the twinkle 
in his eye as he reminded her of certain old antipathies to 
the Baxter name. They dated back to Grandfather Bax 
ter, who was a high, sternly pious old soul, and had re- 
proved Polly for dancing,when she could no more help it 
than an elf or a will-o’-the-wisp. 

She could see, too, her mother’s look of brooding con- 
tent. From the first Len had won upon her; he had told 
Polly more than once, indeed, that it was only through 
being sure of her mother’s countenance he dared to per- 
sist with her. She bad carried herself high and proudly 
towards him—now she could not rejoice enough in the 
thought. And how she had laughed when her namesake, 
black Polly Anson, who now lived and worked upon the 
Gartley place, had come begging ‘* Miss Polly ” to write a 
letier for her! 

“ Hit got ter be er sorter lub-letter,” the black girl ex- 
plained, sheepishly. ‘* An’ I comed yere ’ease hit ‘peared 
~ me you mought git de hang on hit better’n our Miss 
ora.” 

It was an odd sort of love-letter, after all. Black Polly 
was, it seemed, in a strait betwixt affection and interest. 
“I thinks heap de most ub Taum,” she confided. ‘‘ But 
den ole man Gawge Rick he’s gut lan’ an’ mules, an’ he 
so ole he ain't gwine lib no mighty lon Sorter fix hit 
so Taum ‘ll unnerstan’ dat, Miss Polly. I do’ ’ant dat po’ 
nigger ter think no less er hisse’f ’n he kin he’p.” 

» Polly wrote, after a proper introduction, smiling yet 
iteous as her hand eased the words: ‘‘ Don’t think, dear 
om, I don’t love you better thun all the world. I do; I 

would: marry you gladly, only it happens you have not 
much of anything, and | can marry another man who has 
a great deal. Maybe that ought not to make any difference, 
but it does—all the difference in the world. I want to have 
things and be somebody without waiting and working un- 
til Tam so old I can get no good of them. So don’t think 
any more of Your loving PoLLyY ANSON.” 


“Now you must make your mark there,” Polly the 
white had said, after she had written the name with a great 
flourish. 

Black Polly drew back, the picture of wounded dignity, 
saying: “ W’y, Miss Polly! I's ‘stonished at you, I is! 
You don’ reckon I's gwine sen’ nobody er lub-letter- wid 
er mark ter hit, sume lek hit was dest one er dem whar 
tells de news? I always did thought you had de mos’ 
raisin’ ob anybody "bout yere, but dat ain’t no good way 
ter do.” 

Properly crushed, Polly had addressed the letter, in her 
best business hand, to Thomas Montgomery, Esquire, 
and had smiled as she wrote the name; she knew another 
Thomas Montgomery—he was her cousin, and the young 
master of black Polly's discarded swain. She was about 
to add “ colored ” to the address, when black Polly broke in: 

‘"Tuin’t no need ter put nothin’ else dar, Miss Polly; I'll 
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gib dat nigger he’s letter my own se’f. I's good ter see 
him at meetin’ Sund’y; den hit cain’t go wrong.” 

‘Then why not tell him?” Polly asked. ‘“‘ It" seerns 
to me that would be so much better,” and again black Polly 
had stood upon her dignity. 

**Why! He took an’ writ ter me,” she had said, ‘an’ 
fotcht de letter plum ter my house! Reckon I gwine gib 
him back answer dest in talk? My heabenly Marster! Miss 
bf I t’ought fer sho’ you knowed better ’n dat.” 

After the black girl had gone, Polly had sat, smiling 
and dimpling, framing in ber mind the story of her letter- 
writing as she would tell it to Len next time he came. 
And he had never come, though only that morning he 
had begged most earnestly for a serious answer,and had 
said, significantly, as he went away, “If you are obsti- 
nately silent when I come to-morrow, I—why, I shall take 
silence for consent." ie he 

He was coming to-day with the other neighborhood 
youth. He had met her mother at the gate yoy & 
and almost compelled her to ask him. After all, Polly 
was glad of it. They had met casually outside twenty 
times, but she pined for a chance to show him she could 
see him unmoved, as a chance guest, here where he had 
been a lover. 

In spite of the rose pattern’s difficulty, the quilting got 
on famously. By dinner-time the workers were on the 
last reaches of it; they might, with a thought more dili- 
gence, have had it out of the frames. But nobody wanted 
that to happen until the boys came in: then fun and 
frolic would begin with shaking the cat in the master- 
piece of stitchery. 

‘“*T wouldn’t have such a thing as that at my house, not 
for the world! It’s so old-fashioned and tacky,” Dora 
Gartley said to Jennie Crewe. Jennie did not answer at 
once. She was round and rosy—next to Polly Anson, 
easily the prettiest girl in the room. 

* ft don’t see the harm,” she said at last. ‘‘Of course 
there ain’t anything a in. it, but I’ve heard grandma 
say she never knew it fail when she was young, and folks 
believed in it, that the one the cat jamped out by was 
always the one to marry first.” 

‘You have got it wrong, on. tf Polly said, coming up 
to them with her tortoise-shell kitten in her arms. She 
had tied a blue ribbon about its neck—the color matched 
exactly the flowers in her hair. As the little creature 
nestled against her throat, the contact of silk and fur 
brought out all its white roundness. ‘‘No! You are half 
right,” she wenton. ‘‘ That is worse, you know, ever so 
much worse, than being all wrong. We must stand about 
the quilt for shaking, a man next a maid, and whoever 
puss jumps between are in honor bound to marry each 
other, or else discredit the sign.” 

‘Then I'll take care whom I stand beside,” Jennie said, 
laughing. Polly darted away. Dora blushed and look 
ed down consciously. Several young men were coming 
through the door, Len Baxter the foremost among them. 
As he hurried toward them Dora said, hastily, 

“I do hope Polly won't think strange | it, but, you 
know, Len goes with me everywhere now.” Then she 
dropped her eyes again. Len made as though he would 
come up to her, but turned half-way across the room and 
went to Mrs. Bell. Polly stood just. back of that good 
woman's chair, with the kitten’s head peeping in the hol- 
low of her neck. Her face was turned away; she was 
talking gayly with Jack Bell, who had fetched her a great 
sheaf of golden-yellow chrysanthemums. 

* Aha! 1 understand, Jack,” she was saying. ‘‘ These 
were never meant for me—never in the world. But reall 
Marian entguinesy ought to be here. Maybe she will 
come, afterall. Her note said she would, if only Tom got 
home in time to fetclrher. It was a, vating his rok a 
a grand-juryman at just this time. ou see, that is what 
you get for being wicked’ and needing juries and things, 
you men. Your sweethearts are missing when you'd like 
to see them most.” 

Len’s face hardened, his heart likewise, but he shook 
hands with Polly in the most friendly and casual fashion, 
talked lightly with her for a minute, and ended by taking 
the kitten out of her arms. 

*‘] protest against this fine fellow,” he said. ‘‘ What 
does he know about deep things like fortune - telling? 
Where is my old friend Tip? He’s a cat of sense and 
judgment. sides, I have a sort of sneaking notion that 
he is not above showing favors to his friends.” 

‘In that case I will go and find him,” Polly said, de- 
murely. Then over her shoulder, as she vanished : ‘ Of 
course you will stand beside Dora, Mr. Baxter. Take 
ee places, all, and be ready to shake the minute I come 
back.” 

By this time the quilt was out of the frames, lying in a 
crumply blue and white heap upon a chair at the side of 
the room. Four gay young fellows seized it, took each a 
corner, and stretched it foursquare, calling as they stretch- 
ed, each to the girl of his choice, to come and stand at his 
elbow. Then the other young people ranged themselves 
about the edges, albeit some of the girls r.xde a feint of 
pulling away from their choosing swains. Dora Gartley 
blushed and bridled as Len took her arm with gentle in 
sistence. She even hung back a trifle, saying, in a loud 
whisper: 

**Oh, I hate to do it—so foolish, you know! And there 
is really nothing in it.” 

“Oh, come along!” he said, a thought impatiently. 
‘This way; on the side next the door. Tip is certain to 
make for that, and 1 want—” 

What he wanted Miss Gartley never Jearned, for as the 
word left his mouth a dapper young fellow and a very 
pretty girl came hurriedly through the door. They were 
still in riding-gear, and the girl’s cheeks had the quick red 
that told of a long gallop. Over the chorus of weleome 
Len caught the young man’s words: 

** Here’s the place for you, Polly! Hand over Tip, and 
squeeze in at my elbow. 

“ T won't ‘squeeze in’ anywhere,” Polly retorted, mak- 
ing a face at him, and holding fast to Tip. Tip was the 
grizzled veteran of a hundred fights, and at least a dozen 
shakin Huddled against Polly’s breast, he blinked and 
yawned as though the whole matter was a bore to him. 
He purred uncertainly, and gave out a protesting miaow, 
as though asking what the world was coming to, when this 
frivolous disrespect was shown to his years and whiskers. 

‘Hold tight now!” Polly cried out to those about the 
quilt, lifting Tip above her head, and tossing him lightly 
upon its elastic surface. He rebounded like a ball, then 
scrambled to his feet, and looked about him witb an air 
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of Sate disdain. Everybody laughed, and the 
laughing grew stronger when, after a comprehensive sur- 
vey, la lay down with his head between his paws, blink- 
ing lazily, and with faintly twitching ears. 

**Why don’t you shake ?” Polly called, with dancing 
eyes. Shes away from the quilt, her hands hanging 
at her sides. She had agreed to stand up with Jack Bell; 
now she thrust Marian Montgomery in the place in her 
stead. Tom Montgomery had managed to place himself 
upon Jennie Crewe’s other hand, to the discomposure of 
Ned Lattimer, who had taken her out. 

‘*Shake!” Polly cried again. Jack Bell heaved a sigh. 

**Do you think anything short of an earthquake will 
move Tip?” he asked, tragically. 

Len held out one hand, saying, in his most coaxing 
voice: ‘‘Come, Tip! Good old Tip! Come! Come!” 

“Of all the unfair things!—” Polly began, then stopped 
short. It seemed as if a cyclone had struck the quilt. It 
shook and writhed, it rose and fell in balloony waves that 
sent poor Tip rolling over and over in the dizziest fashion. 
Agile veteran that he was, it took him full three minutes 
to get upon his feet, claw and paw his way toward the 
edge, and gather himself for a spring through the line of 
shakers. ow he headed this way, now that; and each 
of the young men who could speak for eT was cry- 
—— calling out: ‘Tip! Here, Tip!” ‘‘ Mice, Tip!” 
**Don’t you know your friends?” ‘‘ This way, old man!” 

Polly was dancing up and down oe, ith twink- 
ling eyes she ran back of Len and Miss Gartley, pursed 
her moutis, and made a little soft sound that Tip knew for 
a summons to dinner. He was going toward Tom Mont- 
gomery ani Jennie Crewe. At Polly's call he turned 

uare about and made a flying leap to reach her. It took 
him almost against Miss Gartley’s face; so close, indeed, 
she cried out in fear, then smiled to. note that the cat had 
passed directly between herself and young Baxter. 

‘Accept my congratulations, please,” Polly said . to 
them, with a brave smile, as they turned about. The rest 
followed her lead, crowding about the chosen pair, shak- 
ing hands and felicitating them until Len was half wild. 
Polly's gay speeches, her winsome smiles, stung him like 
a lash. Normally he was a sane, self-contained young 
fellow; but sanity and self-restraint are apt to fail when 
they come under great strain after months of torturing un- 
rest. He had loved her—ah heavens! how he had loved! 
—loved her still in the face of that which should slay the 
strongest love. She knew his love, had betrayed it, and 
now mocked him with light words, lighter laughter, as 
though she rejoiced to show him how little his presence 
or his absence could mean to her. 

As time went on to supper and the dancing, Len’s pur- 
pose grew fixed; he would shame and wound Polly as 
she was wounding him. It was warmer than at mid-day, 
the sky thick with scudding clouds, and a damp south 
wind at play in the painted trees. Belated crickets piped 
desolately, the peacocks in the oak-trees now and again 
gave their raucous night cry. But within all was frolic, 
flitting figures, and merry noise. The fiddlers.were a 
thought late, else already the oaken floor would resound 
with rhythmic feet. 

Polly had strolled with Tom Montgomery out on the back 
piazza. The cousins were great friends—good comrades, 
ndeed. They had not met for two weeks, hence had 
much to tell and hear. Talking eagerly, they went up 

and down the long reach, never noting that.some one clse 
bad come out upon it, and stood motionless under the 
lantern which lighted the far end. 

‘Stop a minute, Montgomery. I have something that 
belongs to you—something it may interest Miss Polly to 
see,” the man under the lantern said, as they came up to 
him. Polly caught ber breath sharply as he spoke, but 
said, gayly: ‘‘ Why, Mr. Baxter! a turned burg- 
lar, or got yourself made a special grand- 
out Tom's pet sins?” 

**Never mind how I came by it,” Len said, recklessly. 
‘*Tt is only a letter; I dare say you both remember it.” 

‘* Never saw it in my life,” Tom said, promptly, begin- 
ning to run his eye over the crumpled and greasy sheet. 
“Oh! I say! This is— Good Lord!” he cried out as 
he sensed what was written and caught the name below. 
Holding it fast, he faced about and caught Polly’s hand. 
‘*Do you know anything of this document?” he asked, 
nodding toward the paper she had read over his arm. 

Polly’s head went up proudly. She gave Len a long 
glance, then said, in her clearest key, ‘‘ I know when and 
how it was written; for the rest you must ask some one 
else.” 

** Who is it?” Tom asked. 

Polly laughed as she answered. ‘‘I think she is Mrs. 
George Ricks still, though the old man has been dead two 
weeks. But I'll ask her. She is in the kitchen helping 
Aunt Ailsa. Polly! Black Polly! Do come here and tell 
Mr. Montgomery something about a letter you had me 
write.” 

Black Polly came out, wiping her hands upon her 
mourning frock, and made her manners to the gentlemen 
before she opened her mouth to say: “‘Shucks! Miss 
Polly, I do’ ’anter hurt yo’ feelin’s, but dat dar letter wuz 
sho conjured. I hadn’ mo’n gut home wid hit when I 
lay hit down dar on de shelf, an’ mammy she took ’n spilt 
hot fat all on de cornder ob hit. Den I taken hit up ter 
Miss Dora at de great house, and she copied, hit out fer 
me, an’ put in some mo’ I had done thought erbout. Den 
when I went ter meetin’ th’ough de rain, erpurpose ter 
gib hit ter dat dar Taum, dar he wuz, done married, an’ 
had fotched his wife erlong. So ter git eben; I ups an’ 
marries ole man Gawge den an’ dar.” 

** Read the letter, aloud!” Polly said,imperiously, to Len. 

He began it in a shaken voice; but before he had got 
through three sentences black Polly flung = her hands, 
érying out, ‘‘ Dat de ve'y same letter you writ fer me; de 
ve'y one I lef’ fer Miss Dora ter burn up!” 

“I think that explanation explains,” Tom Montgom- 
ery said, with a bow, drawing his cousin’s hand through 
his arm and walking away. 


Polly and Len were married next Twelfth-night. The 
Gartleys were bidden to the wedding, but somehow found 
it convenient to go for a distant visit about that time. 
Mrs. Carter and good Mrs. Bell excelled even themselves 
in the wedding-cake and the cut paper for trimming it, 
and Marian Montgomery and Jennie Crewe were bride- 
maids worthy the bride. hie wore a new collar with a 
big white bow on it, and black Polly, no longer a discon- 
solate’ relict, was full of mysterious consequence in her 
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place as head of the volunteer eee. Everybody 
agreed that Polly had done well, and Len even better; also 
that no bride need want a finer setting out than Polly 
would take to her new home. 

* But this I shall say to the last day in the mornin’,” 
Mrs. Bell confided to Mrs.Carter: ‘‘ Polly may have a heap 
finer things, and things worth more money, but if I was 
in her place I'd not set any of ‘em beside that Irish chain. 
If that hadn’t been to be quilted just when and as it was, 
you'll never make me believe we wouldn't be dancin’ at 
somebody else’s weddin’.” 


THE GRANDAM. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


LD, old, the life behind her lay 
Like a long country full of light; 
She gazed there with the inner eye, 
For round her here was falling night, 
But turned across her path to sec 
What lovely splendor crowned the height! 


And as the Fates once trod on wool, 
All sounds came muffled to her ears, 
Yet still her fancy heard the tune 
Of bubbling laughs, of frolic fears, 
Of tender whispers in the dusk, 
Grown tenderer because of tears. 


The gay sweet spirit in her felt 

The joyous movement of the dance, 
Albeit her faltering feet refused 

The tripping measure. If perchance 
She sang, alas! the sad old voice 

Was like one singing in a trance. 


So’ fresh, so strong in all her thought 
That, by the cruel mirror spell 

Or in the glass of young girls’ 7 ’ 
It seemed a phantom she beheld 

Masqued with gray shadows of gray lines, 
Enchanted in a shape of eld. 


And knowing then the soul in her 
Swelled, ever swelled with fine increase 
And essence of immortal youth; 
So she possessed that soul in peace 
And sat the slow bright summer day 
Smiling, and waiting her release. 


A GLIMPSE OF DU MAURIER 
SOCIALLY. 


T was in a crowded drawing-room in the height of the 
season last May in London that 1 saw Du Maurier for 
the first time. The occasion was a reception given for a 
distinguished American bishop, and gathered to meet him, 
among others, were many of the men of arts and letters 
of the English world. A stranger, I was standing with 
the host, who was pointing out the various “‘ lions,” when 
he said, suddenly, *‘ And there is Mr. Du Maurier; let me 
present him to you.” 

Following with my eyes the direction he took as he 
made his way through the crowd, I saw leaning against 
the white fireplace, banked high with flowers for the 
festivity, a man of small stature and thin and delicate 
in appearance, who at first sight looked almost insignifi- 
cant so inconspicuous was his attire and so quiet his man- 
ner. But only at the first view did he give one this im- 
pression. It needed scarcely more than a second glance 
to discover the infinite charm in the face and manner of 
Mr. George du Maurier. 

Watching him from a distance as he stood in the midst 
of the gay assemblage, unconscious of being observed, I 
felt the thrill of gratitude one must feel in realizing that 
the ideal one always has in mind of a great man was in 
this instance unshattered, and the illustrious artist of 
Punch and Harper’s Macazing, and author of Trilby, 
was in his personality all-satisfying. 

Presently I had the pleasure of meeting him, and as for 
a time we stood in conversation, he, our host, and myself, 
a little apart from the other people in the room, I heard 
Mr. Du Maurier lightly express his opinions in the kind 
of talk suggested by the surroundings. His manner was 
simplicity itself, and he was absolutely free from all con- 
ceit or self-consciousness, yet on any subject he touched 
upon—the people and things about us, London, and the 
affairs of the moment—he spoke most gracefully and hap- 
pily. His eyes, when his face was in repose, had an in- 
describable softness which was almost pathetic, but they 
lighted up merrily when a sympathetic theme was 
broached. 

Naturally the talk turned to America and things Amer- 
ican, and, as_was inevitable, to our appreciation of his 
work. Mr. Du Maurier did not seem in the least bored 
or tired of the subject, but most gratefully he spoke of 
the tribute we had paid him, and of his pleasure in hav- 
ing won so many American admirers. 

‘It was only a day or two before,” he said, that he had 
received a letter from one of his good friends, our noted 
Philadelphia Shakespearian scholar, telling him of a new 
town in Florida which was to be called Trilby, and a 
large lake near it that was to bear the name of Lake Lit- 
tle Billee. With very evident relish of the flattery of this 
attention, but not an atom of conceit, he took « newspaper 
clipping, describing the town and its surroundings, from 
his pocket-book to show us, and then he went on to speak 
laughingly but with keen enjoyment of the popularity of 
his book over here. ‘‘ He would never come to see us,” 
he insisted; ‘‘ he would have too many friends; he couldn't 
stand it; the entertaining and féteing would kill him.” 
And then the twinkle in his expressive eyes was very ap- 
parent. He had only smiles and warm gratitude for our 
enthusiasm and for our tremendous appreciation of what 
he had done. 

Perhaps because one could not help ome | that Du 
Maurier looked much in need of rest, the subject of a 
vacation naturally suggested itself. It was a relief to 
hear him say that he was to take a holiday soon; “he had 
still some of the —- for ‘The Martian’ to finish, 
but they were nearly all done, and presently he meant to 
have a rest.” I waited eagerly to hear where he would 
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take the much-needed vacation. Would it be in the cool- 
nesses of Switzerland, or among the glories of Italy, or in 
his beloved Paris that he would give body and brain ease? 
**No, he would go to none of them,” he assured us; ‘‘ he 
would stay in London in his own home, but would stop 
work, and every con | take a long journey on the top of a 
London ‘bus; travelling from one end of the city to the 
other he would find mental relaxation and rest.” 

He explained how on the vehicles peculiar to the great 
city a person could see varied and interesting phases of 
life, which would furnish much amusement and study 
for him who could appreciate them and didn't mind being 
joggied and bumped by abrupt starts and sudden stops, 
or wedged and crowded among his fellow-beings, as one 
must be on a "bus. So, on one subject or another, Mr. Du 
Maurier talked, always with the same quiet manner; but 
any one who has seen him smile or heard him say a few 
words, in spite of his modest unmodish attire, could not 
help turning from other attractions to listen to him, and, 
in the pleasure of the moment, in watching him and hear- 
ing his easy, witty converse; and because of his exquisite 
simplicity one would almost forget the greatness of his 
genius. 

All too soon another person was brought up to be pre- 
sented to me, and Mr. Du Maurier was taken off to be in 
troduced to others, and later I saw him unobirusively 
slip out of the room and take his departure. But although 
it was but a short time, I will never forget that half-hour 
of his society, and now that he has gone to join the ranks 
of the immortals it stands out as a treasured memory. 
His personality—even such a little glimpse of it as I had 
—gave a pleasure akin to the delight one feels in looking 
at those happy wholesome drawings of bis, and the joy 
that quickens the heart in reading his touching, lovable 
stories, To meet Du Maurier and hear him talk was to 
understand why we are all under the spell of his charm, 
and to realize the distinction he possessed which made 
him so far above others of the craft in his merry, tender 
wielding of the pen. ANNA WENTWORTH 
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M*®. ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, in pursu- 
ance of her resolve to devote herself to the care of 
those among the very poor who are afflicted with cancer, 
has taken part of a house near East Broadway in New 
York city, and begun her work. Her great longing is to 
establish a home for cancer incurables, but she recognizes, 
the immense difficulties that lie in the way of such an 
achievement, and contents herself with a small beginning 
upon her own financial resources. She has equipped her- 
self for her work by a course of study in the Cancer Hos- 
pital, and has been pronounced competent by physicians 
to nurse all cancerous sores. A friend, who is an abaened 
trained nurse, will assist her, and Mrs. Lathrop will go 
about among the r and seek to win their confidence, 
and care for them in any form of sickness. By this means 
she hopes to be able to discover many cases of incipient 
cancer and cure them. There is nothing sectarian in her 
work, but it is done simply to relieve suffering and give 
healing and peace. 


Mrs. Matilda B. Carse, of Chicago, has pledged herself 
to leeture and solicit for the Woman’s Temple in that city 
until she has freed the building from all debt. She made 
a successful beginning in Evanston, the home of Miss 
Frances Willard, who wrote the first article supporting 
the Temple, and she has secured a pledge of $25,000 from 
Mr. Marshall Field, of Chicago. 


Probably the only American now living who has spoken 
with the —_ Napoleon is ee William H. Garland, a 
veteran of the war of 1812 and of the civil war. Major 
Garland is an inmate of the Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, 
Virginia, and although ninety-five years old, is in perfect 
possession of his faculties. He is a Virginian by birth, 
and was only ten years old when he enlisted as messenger 
and powder-boy on the frigate Constitution, better known 
as ‘‘Old Ironsides.” It was in 1818 that the ship was 
cruising in the eastern Atlantic, and stopped at St. Helena. 
Young Garland was among those who went ashore, and 
he tells with _— that the Emperor shook hands with 
him and talked to him. Er arland was in the escort 
that accompanied General Lafayette during his travels 
through this country in 1834. He can remember sitting 
on Thomas Jefferson’s knee and attending his funeral, 
and has shaken hands with every President of the United 
States from John Quincy Adams to President Cleveland. 


Lady Elspeth Campbell, the granddaughter of the Duke 
of Argyle, is a skilful performer on the bagpipes, and has 
a richly decorated and specially toned set for drawing- 
room use. It is predicted that they will become a fash- 
ionable fad in England. 


Dr. Grace Kimball, who was sent to Turkey in 1892 to 
do medical work hy the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, has recently returned to this country and accepted 
the position of physician in Vassar College. She was at 
Van during the massacre there, and at Constantinople and 
ldebek during the massacres in those places, and she pre- 
dicts terrible privations among the Armenians in the com- 
ing winter unless much material aid is sent to them. Her 
work as a physician, and as a distributer of funds sent out 
by various societies, was done in another part of the coun- 
try from that covered by Miss Barton, but both give the 
same account of the suffering among the Armenians. 


Bicycling is confined to no one class in England. Prin- 
cess Victoria of Wales, Princess Charles of Denmark, and 
the Duchess of Connaught all ride wheels, and Lady 
Henry Somerset is said to be an enthusiastic cyclist. 


The only picture by an Ameriean that has ever been 
used as an altar-piece for an English cathedral is Benja 
min West’s “‘ Raising of Lazarus,” in Winchester Cathie- 
dral. Owing to achange in the reredos, where the picture 
was placed, the painting is now for sale. 





AUTUMN COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on front page. 


M° T attractive are some of the autumn styles. From 
A Félix is a model that is quite odd and distinctive— 
of smooth blue cloth embroidered in old-blue and gold, 
with two panels of the embroidery on the front of the 
skirt. The waist is made with a vest of a much paler 
blue, with straps of a beaded red galloon. The jacket 
has scalloped edges outlined with lace. In the sleeves is 
the material to match the gown, but the cuffs are of vel- 
vet, as is also the collar 

A gown of red and black checked woollen is also quite 
new, both in material and design. The waist has broad 
revers turned back on velvet side-pieces, while the front 
is composed of entre-deux of guipure over white satin, 
and the collar is of velvet with tabs of the guipure. The 
belt is of the velvet, and the revers are bordered with a 
narrow black velvet ribbon; on the sleeves are cuffs of 
velvet with lace ruffles 

The hats to be worn with these gowns are quite differ- 
ent in style and coloring. With the blue costume the hat 
is of the velvet to match the gown, trimmed around the 
crown with black velvet bands fastened with rhinestone 
buckles. Folds of black velvet are on the brim, and at 
the left side a tuft of ostrich plumes and a large aigrette. 

For the red and black gown is a hat of gray felt, with 
the brim turned up at the left side and the back, and 
trimmed with silver-gray ribbon. A bunch of white 
feathers falls toward the back and over the right side of 
the hat 


SPECTACULAR WEDDINGS. 

M' ST women may be said to delight in a wedding; 
4 and the more sumptuous, the more elaborate it is, 
the greater their delight. They are apt to see in it all 
that it indicates, all that it should fulfil. They idealize 
it, as they idealize everything that belongs to the affec- 
tions and sympathies of the sexes. It never occurs to 
them that a gorgeous ceremony may be followed by 
painful results; that the first act of a brilliant comedy 
may become tragic in the second or third act. Nor will 
they admit the possibility of such a thing until its posi- 
tive truth has been demonstrated. Whatever appeals to 
them they judge by appearances, loath to suspect or to re- 
member that appearances are deceptive. 

Despite woman's enjoyment of spectacular weddings, 
which have grown more and more spectacular in our great 
cities—in New York, notably—with every added year since 
the civil war, it may well be doubted if they are in good 
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taste, or can be commended for any sound reason what- 
ever. We know that they are fashionable, to use the 
vague term, and that the wife of nearly every rich man 
having a daughter to marry is anxious to have her mar- 
ried in the most decora- 
tive manner and in what 
she conceives to be the 
grandest style. To ac- 
complish this she is will- 
ing to spend any amount 
of money, and her hus- 
band, though he may 
think it foolish, is more 
than ready, like a repre- 
sentative American, to 
sustain her in the extrav- 
agance. If she is in what 
considers itself the best 
society, she deems it in- 
cumbent on her to do as 
much. If she is not 
there, she believes that 
nothing will help her 
more to achieve such dis- 
tinction than a pompous 
parade in a fashionable 
church. She may value 
the advertising it will 
give her family, for she is 
fully conscious how much 
space is devoted in the 
daily newspapers to con- 
nubial literature, and she 
may count on its social 
influence. Surely there 
is no feature of journal. 
ism more alluring to fem- 
inine readers, with its 
wood-cuts of the momen- 
tous scenes and the per- 
sons specially implicated. 

To scherninded men 
of mature age the ecclesi- 
astic embellishments, the 
labored formalisms, the 
magnificent toilettes, the 
| a ge display, sacer- 
dotal and secular, the 
ubiquitous profusion of 
choicest flowers, with rare 
music, brilliant illumina- 
tions,much rehearsed pro- 
cessions, must seem very 
theatrical and entirely re- 
dundant merely to join a 
man and woman in wed 
‘lock. But the show is 
not prepared for them, 
and their opinion of it is 
not solicited. 

There are those of both 
sexes, neither particularly 
sober-minded nor middle- 
aged, who think that a 
wedding should be simple 
and quiet as possible; that 
it is too serious, not to 
say sacred, to be made a 
public pageant, a tinselled 
exhibition. They believe 
that to make it such is to 
profane it, even to vul- 
garize it; that hosts of 
well- regulated people 
share their view, and 
stoutly maistain its cor- 
rectness, Unquestionab! 
they are old-fashioned; 
they fuil to keep up with 
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the double-quick pace of the last quarter of the cen- 
tury. 

Apart from taste, the —a already suggested 
should be considered carefully. e are all painfully con- 
scious of the precariousness of any wedding. However 
it may promise, whatever assurance it may seem to give 
of solid comfort, of exceptional contentedness, of mutual 
adaptation of temperament, harmony cannot be guaranteed. 
A year or two, a few months, may alter the prospect en- 
tirely—may reveal what no imagination would or could 
have pictured. We never know one another; we never 
know ourselves, observe, reflect, ponder, as we may. A 
change of environment, the introduction of a new factor, 
may bring out in any of us qualities that have lain dor. 
mant, and may, in opposition, do much harm, may cause 
much unhappiness. ow often it oecurs that not a great 
while after we have read some detailed account of a lux- 
urious wedding, odorous of money throughout, we hear 
that the couple have separated, having failed ignomini- 
ously to adjust themselves to the new conditions! Then 
we cannot help recalling the superlatives that the re- 
porters used in the description, the radiant happiness they 
predicted for the fortunate pair, nor help contrasting the 
prediction with the result. Such is the sarcasm of destiny, 
and oh, how frequently verified! The lesson, impressive 
and memorable as it should be, is seldom taken to heart. 
Couples still go on marrying in splendor, and repenting 
in sackcloth and ashes. 

Would it not be better, at least wiser, in face of so 
many examples, if the wedding and the spectacle, pre- 
suming spectacle to be insistent, should be divided, the 
latter coming after a certain period as a sequel and cor- 
roboration to the former? During the period the bride 
and groom would have had time and opportunity to set- 
tle down, to get familiar with the serious but grateful 
parts they have assumed of wife and husband. They 
would have passed,in all likelihood,the danger-point; the 
would have learned to understand and appreciate each 
other. They would have discarded sentimentalism and 
excessive romance; they would have become anchored in 
reciprocal esteem and sympathy, ready to meet, if need be, 
the severest storms of fate, or to accept with gratitude 
the compensations of love. 

Yet we have no reason to suppose that a suggestion, 
which we admit is somewhat whimsical, will ever be seri- 
ously considered by anybody. The bride in her white 
loveliness must have her day of royal pride; and despite 
our protest, we all rejoice in its glory, and are for the mo- 
ment her willing subjects. As for the bridegroom, he is 
but incidental to the wedding splendor, contented, too, to 
be a foil to the bride. 
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“*THERE SHE IS,’ SAID FRANCES, ‘AND HERE AM I. 


CHAPTER III. 

— when in trouble, went out of doors among 

the trees as naturally as other women take to their 
beds. Lisa’s sharp eyes saw her sitting in the Green Park 
as they passed. The mist, which was heavy as rain, hung 
in drops on the stretches of sward and filled the far aisles 
of trees with a soft gray vapor. The park was deserted 
but for an old man, who asked Mrs. Waldeaux for the 
penny’s hire for her chair. As he hobbled away, he looked 
back at her curiously 

“She gave him a shilling,” exclaimed Lisa, as he passed 
them. ‘I told you she was not fit to take care of money.” 

** But why not wait until to-morrow to talk of business? 
She is hurt and unnerved just how, and she—she does not 
like you, Lisa.” 

. co not afraid. She will be civil. She is like Ches- 
terfield. ‘Even death cannot kill the courtesy in her.’ 
You don’t seem to know the woman, George. Come.” 

But George hung back and loitered among the trees. 
He was an honest fellow, though slow of wit; he loved 
his mother, and was penetrated to the quick just now by a 
passionate fondness for his wife. Two such good clever 
women! Why couldn’t they hit it off together? 

“George?” said Frances, hearing his steps. 

Lisa came up to her. She rose, and smiled to her son’s 
wife, and after a moment held out her hand. 

But the courtesy which Lisa had expected suddenly en- 
raged her, ‘‘No! There need be no pretence between 
us,” she said. ‘‘ You are not glad to see me. There is no 
pretence in me. I am honest. I did not come here to 
make compliments, but to talk business.” 

**George said to-morrow. Can it not wait until to- 
morrow?” 

**No” What is to do—do it! That is my motto. George, 
come here! Tell your mother what we have decided. Oh, 
very well, if you prefer that I should speak. We go to 
Paris at once, Mrs. Waldeaux, and will take apartments 
there. You will remain with Miss Vance.” 

** Yes, [know. Iam toremain—” Frances passed her 
hand once or twice over her mouth irresolutely. ‘ But 
Oxford, George?” she said. ‘‘ You forget your examina- 
tions?” 

George took off his spectacles and wiped them. 

‘*Speak! Have you no mind of your own?” his wife 
whispered. ‘‘I will tell you, then, madam. He has done 
with that silly whim. A priest indeed! I am Catholic, 
and priests do not marry. He goes to Paris to study art. 
I see a great future for him in art.” 

Frances stared at him, and then sat down, dully. What 

* Begun in Haarun's Basan No, 41, Vol. XXIX. 
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did it matter? Paris or Oxford? She would not be there. 
What did it matter? 

Lisa waited a moment for some comment, and then be- 
gan sharply: “ Now we come to affaires! Listen, if you 
please. I am a woman of business. Plain speaking is 
always best, to my idea.” 

Mrs. Waldeaux drew herself together and turned her 
eyes on her with sudden apprehension, as. she would on a 
snapping dog. The woman’s tones threatened attack. 

“To live in Paris, to work effectively, your son must 
have money. I brought him no dot, alas! Except”— 
with a burlesque courtesy—‘‘my beauty and my blood. 
I must know how much money we shall have before I 
design the ménage.” 

George has his income,” said his mother, hastily. 

‘‘Ah! You arealarmed, madam! You do not like plain 
words about the affaires? George tells me that although 
he is long ago of age, he has as yet received no portion of 
his father’s estate.” 

**Lisa! You do not understand! Mother, I did not 
complain. You have-always given me my share of the 
income from the property. I have no doubt it was a fair 
share—as much as if my father had left me my portion, 
according to custom.” 

“ Yes, it was a fair share,” said Frances. 

‘Ah, you smile, madam!” interrupted Lisa, ‘‘I am 
told it is a vast property, a grand chfteau-—many securi- 
ties! M. Waldeaux pére made a will, on dit, incredibly 
foolish, with no mention of his son. But now that this 
son comes to marry, to become the head of the house, if 
you were a French mother, if you were just, you would— 

fou appear to be amused, madam?” 

For Mrs. Waldeaux was laughing. She could not speak 
fora moment. The tears stood in her eyes. 

“The matter has somewhat of droll to you?” 

“It has its humorous side,” said Frances. ‘‘I quite 
understand, George, that you will need more money to 
support a wife. will double your allowance. It shall 
be paid quarterly.” 

*You would prefer to do that?” hesitated George. 
“‘ Rather than to make over a son’s share of the property 
to me absolutely? Soime of the landed estate or securities? 
I have probably a shrewder business talent than yours, 
and if I had control could make my property more profit- 
able.” 

“‘] should prefer to pay your income as before—yes,” 
said Frances, quietly. 

“Well, as you choose. It is yours to give, of course.” 
George coughed and shuffled to conquer his disappoint- 
ment, Then he said, “ Have it your own way.” He put 
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YOU CAN CHOOSE BETWEEN 


us,’” 


his hand affectionately on her shoulder. ‘‘ And when you 
have had your little outing and go home to Weir, you will 
be glad to have us come to you, for a visit—won’t you, 
mother? You haven't said so.” 

“Why should I say so? It is your home, George— 
yours and your wife’s.” She caught his hand and held it 
to her lips. 

But Lisa had not so easily conquered her disappoint- 
ment, This woman was coolly robbing George of his 
rights, and was going instead to kill for him a miserable 
little fatted calf! Bah! This woman, who had maligned 
her dead mother! 

She should have her punishment now. 
straight from the shoulder. 

“But you should know, madam,” she said, gently, 
‘‘who it is your son has married before you take her 





In one blow, 


home. I assure you that you can present me to the soci- 
ety in Weir with pride. [have royal blood—” 

“Lisa!” George caught her arm, “It is not necessa- 
ry. You forget—” 


“Oh, I forget nothing! I said royal blood. My father, 
madam, was the brother of the Czar, and my mother was 
Pauline Felix. You don’t seem to understand—” after 
a moment's pause. ‘‘It was my mother whose name you 
said should not cross any decent woman’s lips—my mo 
ther—” She broke down into wild sobs. 

**When I said it I did not know that youn— Iam sor 
ry.” Frances suddenly walked away, pulling open her 
collar. It seemed to her that there was no breath in the 
world. George followed her. ‘Did you know this?” 
she said at last, in a hoarse whisper. ‘‘And you are— 
married to her? There is no way of being rid of her?” 

** No, there is no way,” said Waldeaux, stoutly. ‘‘ And 
if there were, I should not look for it. I am sorry that 
there is any smirch on Lisa’s birth. But even her mo 
ther, I fancy, was not altogether a bad lot. Bygones 
must be bygones. I love my wife, mother. She’s worth 
loving, as you'd find if you would take the trouble to 
know her. Her dead mother shall not come between her 
and me.” 

“‘She’s like her, George !” said Mrs. Waldeaux, with 
white, trembling lips. ‘I ought to have seen it at first 
Those luring, terrible eyes! It is Pauline Felix’s heart 
that is in her. Rotten to the core—rotten—” 

‘*I don’t care. I'll stand by her.” But George’s face, 
too, began to lose its color. He shook himself uncom- 
fortably. ‘‘ The thing’s done now,” he muttered. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” Frances repeated, mechanically. 
“Tell her that I am sorry I spoke of her mother before 
her. It was rude—brutal. I ask her pardon.” 
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‘Oh, she’ll soon forget that! Lisa has a warm heart, 


if you take her right. There’s lots of hearty fun in her, 
too. You'll like that. Are you going now? Good-by, 
dear. We will come and see you in the morning. The 
thing will not seem half so bad when you have slept 
on it.” 

He paused uncertainly, as she still stood motionless. 
She was facing the grim walls of Stafford House, looming 
dimly through the mist, her eyes fixed as if she were 
studying the sky-line. 

**George,” she said, ‘‘you don't understand.. You 
will come to me always. But that woman never shall 
cross my threshold.” 

‘*Mother! Do you mean what you say?” 

It was a man, not a shuffling boy, that spoke now. “Do 
you mean that we are not to go to you to-morrow. Not 
to go home in October? Never—”" 

‘Your home is open to you. But Pauline Felix’s 
child is no more to me than a wild beast—or a snake in 
the grass—and never can be.” She faced him steadily 
now 

** There she is,” said Frances, looking at the little black 
figure under the trees, ‘‘and here am 1. You can choose 
between us.” 

“Those whom God hath joined together—" muttered 
George. ‘‘ You know that.” 

‘You have known her for three wecks,” cried Frances, 


vehemently. ‘‘I gave you life. I have been your slave 
every hour since you were born. I have lived but for 
you. Which of us has God goa together?” 

**Mother, you’re damnably unreasonable! It is the 


course of nature for a man to leave his parents and cleave 
to his wife.” 
“ Yes, I know,” she said, slowly, ‘ You can keep that 


_foul thing in your life, but it never shall come into mine.” 


“Then neither will I. 1 will stand by my wife.” 

‘That is the end, then?’ 

She waited, her eyes on his. 

He did not speak. 

She turned and left him, disappearing slowly in the 
rain and mist. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Two days later Mr. Perry met Miss Vance in Canter- 
bury and told her of the marriage: She hurried back to 
London. She could not hide her distress and dismay 
from the two girls. 

** How did she force him into it? One is almost driven 
to believe in hypnotism,” she cried. ° 

Lucy Dunbar had no joke to make about it to-day. 
The merry little girl was silent, having, she said, a head- 
ache. 

** You've had too much cathedral,” said Miss Hassard. 
‘* And the whole church is wretchedly out of drawing.” 

Jean Hassard had studied art at Pond City, in Dakota, 
and her soul's hope had been to follow.Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
career in Paris. But her father had morally handcuffed 
her and put her into Clara’s custody for a year. It was 
hard! To be led about to old churches, respectable as 
her grandmother, when she might have been studying the 
nude in a mixed class! She rattled her chains Guagres. 
ably at every step. 

“The mésalliance is on the other side,” she told Lucy, 
privately. ‘‘A woman of the world who knew life to 
marry that bloodless finical priest!” 

2 He was not bloodless. He loved her.” 

Mr. Perry came up with them from Canterbury, being 
secretly alarmed about Miss Dunbar’s headache. Nobody 
took proper care of that lovely child! He bad attached 
himself to Miss Vance’s party in England; he dropped in 
every evening to tell of his interviews with Gladstone or 
Mrs. Oliphant, or an artist or a duke. It was delightful 
to the girls to come so close to these unknown great folks. 
They felt quite like Peris, just outside the court of heaven, 
with-the gate a little bit ajar. This evening Mr. Perry 
promised it should open for them. He was going to 
bring a real prince, whom he familiarly dubbed “a jolly 
fellow,” to call upon Miss Vance. 

“* Who is the man?” said Clara, irritably. ‘‘ Be careful, 
Mr. Perry. I have had a of foreign adventurers.” 

“Oh, the Hof Kalender will post you as to Prince Wolf- 
burgh. I looked him up init. He is head of one of the 

great mediatized families. Would have been reigning 
now if oid Kaiser Wilhelm had not played Aaron’s ser- 
pent and gobbled up all the little kings. Wolfburgh has 
kept all his land and castles, however.” 

“Very well. Let us see what the man is like,” Migs 
Vance said, loftily. 

Mrs. Waldeaux was not in the house when they ar- 
rived. Every day she went early in the morning to the 
Green Park, where she had seen George last, and wandered 
about until night fell. She thought that he had gone to 
Paris, and that she was alone in London. But somehow 
she came nearer to him there. 

When she found that Clara had arrived, she knew that 
she would be full of pity for her. She came down to 
dinner in full dress, told some funny stories, and laughed 
incessantly. 

No. She had not missed them. The days had gone 
merry as a marriage-bell with her even after her son and 
his wife had run away to Paris. 

Mr. Perry congratulated her warmly on the match. 
“The lady is very fetching, indeed,” he said. “TI re- 
marked that the first day on shipboard. Oh yes, I know 
a diamond when | see it. But your son picks it up! 
Lucky fellow! He picksit up! He told Miss Vance that 
there was a curious attraction about her friend, ‘‘ who, 
by-the-way, should always wear brown velvet and lace.” 

Miss Vance drew little Lucy aside after dinner. ‘‘ Do 
you see,” she said, ‘the tears in her eyes? It wrenches 
my heart. She has become an old woman in a day. I 
feel as if Frances were dead, and that was her ghost jok- 
ing and laughing.” 

Lucy said nothing, but she went to Frances and sat be- 
side her all the evening. When the prince arrived and 
was presented, going on his triumphant way through the 
room, she nestled closer, whispering, ‘‘ What do you think 
of him?” 

‘* He looks very like our little fat Dutch baker in Weir 
—he has the same air of patronage,” said Frances, coldly. 
She was offended that Lucy should notice the man at all. 
Was it not she whom George should have married? How 
happy they would have been—her boy and this sweet, 
neat little girl! And already Lucy was curious about so- 
called princes! 
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When his Highness came back to them she rose hastily 
and went to her own room. 

Late that night Miss Vance found her there in the dark, 
sitting bolt-upright in her chair, still robed in velvet and 
lace. Clara regarded her sternly, feeling that it was time 
to take her in hand. 

** You have not forgiven George?” she said, abruptly. 

Mrs. Waldeaux looked up, but said nothing. 

“Is he coming back soon?” 

‘ **He never shall come back while that woman is with 
im.” 

Miss Vance put her lamp on the table and sat down. 
“‘ Frances,” she said, deliberately, ‘‘I know what this is 
to . It would have been better for you that George 
had died.” 

**Much better.” 

**But he didn’t die. He married Lisa Arpent. Now 
it is your duty to accept it. Make the best of it.” 

‘‘If a lizard crawls.into my house will you tell me to 
accept it? Make the best of it? Oh,my God! The slimy 
vile creature!” 

**She is not vile! 1 tell you there are lovable qualities 
in Lisa. And even if she were as wicked as her mother, 
> ow aaa have you— You too are a sinner, before 


** No,” said Mrs, Waldeaux, gravely, ‘Lam not. I have 
lived a good Christian life. I may have been tempted to 
commit sin, but I cannot remember that I ever did it.” 

Miss Vance Jooked at her aghast. ‘‘ But—surely your 
religion teaches you— Why, you are sinning now when 
you hate this girl!” 

**T do not hate her. God made her as he made the liz- 
ard. I simply. will not allow her to cross my path. What 
has religion to do with it? I am clean and she is vile. 
That is all there is to say.” 

Both women were silent. Mrs. Waldeaux got - at last 
and caught Clara by the arm. She was trembling vio- 
lently. ‘‘ No, I'm not ill. I’m well enough. But you 
don’t understand. That woman has killed George. I 
spent twenty years in making him what he is. I worked 
—there was nothing but him for me in the world. I didn’t 
spare myself. To make him a gentleman—a Christian. 
And in a month she turns him into a thing like herself. 
He is following her vulgar courses. I saw the difference 
after he had lived with her for one day. He is tainted.” 
She stood staring into the dull lamp. ‘‘ She may not live 
long, though,” she said. ‘‘She doesn’t look strong—” 

‘**Frances! For God's sake!” 

“Well, what of it? Why shouldn’t I wish her gone? 
The harm—the harm! Do you remember that Swedish 
maid I had—a great fair woman? One day she was stung 
by a green fly, and in a week she was dead, her whole 

y a mass of corruption. Ob, God lets such things be 
done! Nothing but a green fly—” She shook off Clara’s 
hold, drawing her breath with difficulty. ‘* That is Lisa. 
It is George that is boing poisoned, body and soul. It’s 
amy to see my boy killed by a thing like that—it’s a 
pity—" 

Miss Vance was too frightened to argue with her. She 
brought her wrapper, loosened her hair, soothing her in 
little womanish ways. But her burning curiosity drove 
her presently to ask one question: 

‘* How can they live?” 

‘*T have doubled his allowance.” 

**Frances! You will work harder to make money for 
Lisa Arpent?” 

**Oh, what is money?” cried Frances, pushing her away 
impatiently. 


CHAPTER V. 
Miss VaNcE persuaded Mrs. Waldeaux to go with her 
to Scotland. uring the weeks that followed, Frances 


always found Lucy Dunbar at her side in the trains or 
on the coaches. 

“She is a very companionable child,” she told Clara. 
“1 often forget that I am any older than she. She never 
tires of hearing stories of e's scrapes or his queer 
sayings when he was a child. Such stories, I think, are 
usually tedious, but George was a peculiar boy.” 

Mr. Perry’s search for notorieties took him also to Scot- 
land, and, oddly enough, Prince Wolfburgh’s search for 
amusement led him in the same direction. They met him 
and his cousin, Captain Odo Wolfburgh, at Oban, and 
again on the ramparts of Stirling Castle, and the very day 
that they arrived in Edinburgh, there, in Holyrood, in 
Queen Mary's chamber, stood the pursy little man, curling 
his mustache before her mirror. 

Mr. Perry fell into the background with Miss Hassard. 
‘His Highness is becoming monotonous,” he grumbled. 
‘These foreigners never know when they are superfluous 
in society.” 

“Is he superfluous?” Jean glanced to the corner where 
the prince and Lucy were eagerly searching for the blood 
of Rizzio upon the steps. 

** Decidedly,” said Perry. ‘I wished to show you and 
Miss Dunbar a live prince, and I didit. That is done and 
over with. He has been seen and heard. There is no rea- 
son why he should pop up here and there all over Great 
Britain like a Jack-in-the-box. He's becoming a bore.” 

“You suspect him to be an impostor?” said Jean, 
quickly. 

“No. He’s genuine enough. But we don’t want any 
foreigners in our caravan,” stroking his red beard com- 
placently. ’ 

“No. What do you sup is his object?” asked Jean, 
with one of her quick, furtive glances. 

Mr. Perry’s jaws grew red as his beard. ‘How can I 
tell?” he said, gruffly. He went on irritably a moment 
later. ‘‘ Of course you seeit. The fellow has no delicacy. 
He makes no more secret of his plans than if he were 
going to run down a rabbit. Last night at Stirling, over 
his beer, he held forth upon the dimples on Miss Dunbar’s 

ink elbows, and asked me if her hair were all her own. 

said, at last, that American men did not value women, 
like sheep, by their flesh and fleece and the money they 
were rated at in the market. I hit him square that time, 
prince or no prince!” 

“Yes, you did indeed,” said Jean, vaguely. Her keen 
eyes followed Lucy and the prince, who were loitering 
through the gallery, pausing before the faded portraits. 
‘* You think it is only her money that draws him after us?” 

“Why, of course! A fellow like that could not-ap- 

Miss Dunbar’s beauty and wit.” 

“ You think Lucy witty?’ said Jean, dryly. ‘ And you 

think she would not marry for title?” 
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**I don’t believe om pose American girl would sell her- 
self, like a sheep in shambles! And she is pure! A 
lamb, a lily!” erled Perry, growing incoherent in his heat. 

“She would not if her heart were preoccupied,” said 
Jean, thoughtfully. 

*‘ And you think—” he said, breathlessly. 

But Jean only laughed, and said no more. 

The ie had been paying profound deference to 
Prince Wolfburgh, ng close to his heels. Now he 
swung open adoor. “ eed Highnesses wil] come this 

‘ou 


way ?” he said, bowing ndly to Lucy. 
The little girl carted amd hurried back to Miss Vance. 


Her face was scarlet, and she laughed nervously. Prince 
Wolfburgh also laughed, loudly and meaningly. He 
swore at the old man, and went out into the cloister, where 
his cousin stood smoking. - 

‘* Had enough of the old barracks?” said the captain. 

“I found I was making too fast running in there,” 
said the prince, uneasily. ‘‘I’ll wake up and find that 
girl married to me some day.” 

** Not so bad a dream,” puffed his cousin. 

“Tl take a train somewhere,” said the prince. ‘‘ But 
no matter where I go, I'll find an American old woman 
with a girl to powr'y They all carry the Hof Kalender in 
their pockets, and know every bachelor in Germany.” 

The captain watched him attentively. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve those women inside mean to drive any marriage bar- 
gain with you, Hugo,” he said, gruffly. ‘‘ 1 doubt whether 
the little mees would marry you if you asked her. Her 
dot, 1 hear, is e-normous!” waving his hand upward as if 
to mountain heights. ‘“‘ And for beauty, she is a wild 
rose!” 

Now there were reasons why the captain should rejoice 
when Hugo allied himself to the little mees. On the day 
when he would take these hills of gold and this wild rose 
to himself,the captain would become the head of the house 
of Wolfburgh. It was perhaps a mean, ungilded throne, 
but by German law no nameless Yankee woman could sit 
upon it. 

The prince looked at Captain Odo. 


** You cannot put 
me {nto a 


when I choose to walk,” he said. ‘‘ She’s 


the path together. 

The prince had offered to dine with Miss Vance that 
evening, but sent a note to say that he was summoned to 
the oe unexpectedly. 

*It is adieu, not auf wiedersehen, I fear, with his High- 
ness,” Miss Vance said, folding the note pensively. She 
had not meant to drive a marriage bargain, and yet—to 
have placed a pupil upon even such a bric-A-brac throne 
as that of Wolfburgh! She looked thoughtfully at Lucy's 
chubby cheeks. esnyent The man was not objec- 
tionable in himself, either—a kindly, overgrown boy. 

“He told me,” said Jean, ‘‘that he was going to a 
house party at Inverary Castle.” 

** Whose house is that, Jean?” asked Lucy. 

‘It is the ancestral seat of the Dukes of Argyll.” 

“Oh!” Lucy gave a little sigh. Prince Hugo was un- 
deniably fat, and very slow to catch a joke, but there was 
certainly a different flavor in this*talk of dukes and an- 
cestral seats from the gossip about the Whites and Greens 
at home. 

Indeed, the whole party, including even Mr. Perry, ex- 
perienced a sensation of sudden vacancy and flatness 
when his Highness left them. It was as though they had 
been sheltering a royal eagle that was used to dwelling in 
sunlit heights unknown to them, and now they were left 
on flat ground to consort with common poulitry. 

[ro B® conTINUED.) 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. . 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
IX.—PRINCIPLES OF DECORATION. 


ee WELL-DRESSED room, like a well-dressed dinner, 
conduces to a suave and equable temper.” 

The art of decoration requires especial study joined to 
extensive practical experience, for although general rules 
may be given by which serious mistakes can be avoided, 
each r6om presents new difficulties, new possibilities. 

People of keen perceptive faculties are very sensitive 
to their surroundings, while others do not notice them so 
much. “ He who suffers most enjoys most.” 

Each room has a character of its own, which must be 
maintained. For instance, the drawing-room should be 
stately, handsome, and also cheerful ; the dining-room, 
rich and dignified; the library, solid and comfortable ; the 
bedrooms, cheerful and restful. Yet each should be sub- 
ject to the general laws of decoration. 

Decoration is dependent upon or constructed for its 
special surroundings, while other works of art are made 
independently, and may or may not be used decoratively. 
Thus it will be seen that the art of decoration becomes 
of necessity subordinate to the general scheme. ‘I'he artist, 
therefore, cannot exercise his imagination untrammelled. 
He must always consider the possibilities of the space to 
be decorated, never allowing his decorations to be aggres- 
sively prominent. 

The solving of these problems, while causing much 
thought, often give rise to new and exquisite combina- 
tions. A subject treated decoratively must necessarily be 
more or less conventionalized. ‘‘ By not observing the 
vanishing-point, by the bad placement of the horizon-line, 
by falsifying the perspective, all appearance of depth will 
be obliterated, and the composition will take a decorative 
character.” In this the Japanese and Chinese excel. 

In choosing tapestries for hangings it is well to remem- 
ber that if the perspective is correct, they have the too 
realistic effect of an opening in the wall through which 
the actual scene in the tapestry is observed. This is: very 
often d ble, and at best distracts the attention from 
the room itself to the faraway scene. If the decorative 
character of a tapestry is well maintained, it merely han 
as a decoration without thrusting itself forth as a realistic 


scene. 

In choosing subjects not only must the shape, size,and 
use of the article to. be decorated be considered, but ‘also 
the style of the room in which it is to be placed, and the 
distance from which it will usually be seen... Thus, gen- 
erous effects are in taste in a large room, while neatuess, 
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_ exquisite finish, and smaller designs are more suitable for 
a sinall room, where they are always seen at near view. 
Mythology offers an endless variety of subjects appro- 
priate for decoration, provided — are treated graceful] 
and simply. Painful subjects should not be selected, 
though the grotesque, however hideous, is often used with 
good effect. 

Decoration should be so carefully thought out as to 
— a part of the thing ornamented. Beauty consists 
of the introduction of variety in unity. ‘‘ Ennui eventu- 
ally results from uniformity.” And so the most charm- 
ing decoration, if too often repeated, becomes monotonous. 
Do not go to the other extreme and have endless variety. 
An apartment containing too many different forms and 
colors is very unrestful. 

If the room be furnished with any immovable decora- 
tion, that would be the proper starting-point. In apart- 
ments of this description the plain surfaces must receive 
the greatest care, while the furniture should be only sec- 
ondary. This décoration fixe is very dignified, and there- 
fore only suitable for stately rooms. In an ordinary 
apartinent furnished in décoration mobile, where all the 
furniture and most of the decorations can be readily re- 
moved, choose the main articles of furniture first, and 
build the scale of decoration from them. In this style, of 
course, the treatment of the walls and ceilings becomes 
subordinate. 

The two chief elements of decoration are form and col- 
or. Althgugh color is the more important, form is also 
a prime factor. Every one knows that furniture looks 
“wg or small according to the size of the room in which 
it is placed. The whole aspect of an apartment can be 
changed according to the lines of decoration used. By 
this means the effect may be rendered gay, sad, stately, 
ambitious, or restful. The most exquisite harmony is 
often the result of the judicious use of curved and straight 
lines, Straight lines denote strength, curved lines express 
grace, and a broken line when it approaches the serpentine 
gives the impression of movement and life. Diderot 
writes, ** The wavy line is the symbol of movement, of 
life; the straight line the symbol of inertia or stability.” 
It will therefore be seen that the liberal use of horizontal 
lines denotes calmness and durability, and they are espe- 
cially useful in bedrooms, and other apartments where 
these qualities should predominate. Vertical lines are 
copiring, as exemplified in Gothic architecture. 

he apparent size of a space to be decorated can be 
greatly changed according to the direction of the lines 
used. For many articles, as, for example, a picture-frame, 
straight lines bounded by curves unite strength and grace. 
Furniture all angles is monotonous and severe, while that 
all curves is often weak. True beauty of form results 
from the judicious use of both. 

Articles of furniture, pictures, ornaments, etc., often 
cf themselves form decoratively broken lines. That is, 
the eye travels from one point to the other. Pictures, 
when hung on a wall, should form a straight line at the 
base. On no account should their top line form a reg- 
ular progression. 

The decoration of the mantel-piece deserves especial at- 
tention. Ornaments of the same height are monotonous, 
while too many angles show confusion of ideas. By 
placing the highest articles in the centre and grading the 
ornaments downward toward the ends of the mantel-piece 
a very dreary effect is produced. The best way, then, is 
to place the highest ornaments at each end. Any ar- 
rangement where the end ornaments are low has an un- 
pleasant effect. Remember that upward lines denote 
guyety. 

“Drawing gives the form to objects, while color gives 
them life.” In selecting colors always keep in mind the 
whole decoration, so that breadth of effect can be obtained. 
Otherwise a patch-work will result. 

Every color changes more or less according to the colors 
placed near it. A color looks brighter in juxtaposition 
to its complementary.- For instance, red appears more 
brilliant next to green; blue next to orange; yellow next 
to purple. Because in these all the primary colors are 
present. Any combination of colors which can be re- 
solved into the three primaries is satisfactory, provided 
that the proper amount of each color is used. 

Some colors appear to recede, others to approach. For 
instance, blue, a cold color, seems to recede; yellow, a 
warm color, seems to advance; while red keeps its place. 
“In ee gas-light blue looks darker; red, brighter; 
and yellow, lighter.” It is well to take this into consid- 
eration when furnishing a room to be used in the evening. 

An apartment furnished in light colors appears larger 
than if furnished in dark shades, while dull or delicate 
colors look farther off than bright ones, and are therefore 
more suitable for small rooms. Do not furnish with too 
great contrast of coloring; at the same time avoid mo- 
notony. 

Every one is more orless affected by color. It has aptly 
been said, ‘‘ If you dress gray, you look gray, you feel gray, 
you act gray.” A certain amount of richness is absolutely 
necessary in order to avoid poverty of tone; yet a too great 
profusion of color fatigues the eye. A room decorated 
with a few rich barmonious effects is much more pleasing 
than one with too many different colors, which produce a 
confusion. 

A room, to be harmonious, should be decorated accord- 
ing to a graded scale. For example, an ascending scale 
would be to have the carpet of the darkest color, the fur- 
niture and wall-covering lighter, and the ceiling lightest. 
Any break in this sequence produces discord. 

A predominant color must be chosen, and this should be 
present in all the principal decorations. Yet, if too prom- 
inent, monotony is the result. Accessory furniture, ce- 
ramics, etc., can be of any color, as they are merely acci- 
dental, but all integral parts of a room must repeat the 
dominant tone, otherwise they seem there by an accident, 
as in a shop. 

Tf a room is deficient in light, put a few dark ornaments 
around, and it will appear lighter by contrast. Irrespec- 
tive of anything else, the effect of a room is greatly due to 
the proper choice of wall-covering. Usually walls should 
be decorated with paper of a rather light and delicate tone. 
“Suit the paper to the curtains and covering of the furni- 
ture.” Considered as a background upon which to hang 
pictures, etc., select subdued tones. Simple patterns are 
preferable, except when a large blank wall space is to be 
covered, then the paper must not only act as a background, 
but must supply the needed decoration. This is attained 
by choosing large and elaborate designs. In sclecting 
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wall-paper it is also well to remember that ‘‘red gives the 
effect of warmth, that blue is cold and quieting, and also 
ives the effect of distance, and that yellow conveys the 
eeling of light, and appears to advance towards the eye; 
it is the most intense of all colors. Green is, in itself, 
rather acold color.” A white wall dazzles the eye, thrusts 
itself aggressively forward, and therefore diminishes the 
appa size of the room. Select the paper also with 
reference to the pictures to be placed upon it, for water- 
colors require a different background from oil-paintings. 

Large-patterned papers make a room appear smaller. 
When paper of two shades is used the design should be 
a very little darker than the ground. 

The gayety of a room not only depends upon the choice 
of furniture and wall-covering, but principally upon the 
number of a. A building or a room with large 
spuces of wall unbroken by doors or windows is always 
sad. This effect can be greatly modified by the use of 
mirrors, for by reflecting the room they give the effect of 
an opening. If two glasses are placed opposite each other, 
take great care to have them exactly parallel. The least 
divergence will result in the infinite repetition of objects, 
which will produce very disa, ble impressions. 

Mirrors were especially fashionable in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century. In the boudoir of Mademoiselle 
d’Hervieux “ the sides, the ceiling, and the floor were lined 
with mirrors.” 

THE END 


DO I SIGH? 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
A SHRILL call in the sky—’tis the swallows’ good- 
by; 


With a wing swift as theirs soon the summer will fly. 
But my summer has flown; I shall nevermore know 
The fair dreams, the proud hopes, of its bright ‘long 


ago”; 
And T sigh— Do I sigh? Would I lose from my heart 
That half-sad, tender joy, in which youth has no part? 
That comes only with years, with the spell that is in 
The sweet, soul-haunted tones of the old violin? 
Youth was glad while ‘twas here; shall I grieve it is 
past? 
God is good; He makes ever His best gift His last. 





NDOUBTEDLY this is the day of the bicycle. 
apparent is the fact to every one that a statement 
like the above is in small danger of being disputed any- 


So 


where. And yet horseback riding is far from becoming 
the lost art that some of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of wheeling would have us believe. Probably there 
is not quite so much of it as there was before the intro- 
duction of the bicycle, but I think the difference is more 
fancied tham real» So many thousands of people who 
could never have hoped to be able to keep saddle-horses 
are now riding wheels that the followers of the older 
sport are made to seem exceedingly few by comparison. 
Those who have actually given up the horse for the bi- 
cycle cannot, I maintain, be counted in the large numbers 
which many have pretended, and in the majority of cases 
where this has occurred economical considerations have 
had fully as much to do with the change as the matter of 
SS To any one who is a lover of horses, and 

as had some experience of the pleasure of riding them, 
there is a charm about the exercise which, while admit- 
ting all its excellences, bicycle-riding fails to afford. I 
frankly confess that I envy the equestrians whom I meet 
on my bicycle rides, and several people of my acquaintance 
who have substituted wheeling for horseback riding have 
admitted the same feeling. his, by-the-way, is not in 
the least a disparagement of the bicycle. That deserves 
all the praise which it has received; it is deficient simply 
in that it lacks the element of living intelligence. The 
sympathy and friendliness whicli exist between horse and 
rider, and the ever-present consciousness of the latter that 
she has another mind besides her own to deal with and 
guide, create a varied, never-flagging interest. 

No one who does not feel enough sympathy for horses 
to induce her to learn the proper methods of treating 
them is fit to be trusted to ride. Aside from the injury 
she will do to the animal by irritating and ill-using him, 
albeit unconsciously, she endangers her own safety. 

Horses are nervous creatures. Especially is this true 
of those used under the saddle, because they are generally 
not so hard worked as harness animals, and are ‘more 
likely to retain, even into old age, the high spirits which 
are natural to them as colts. One of the most*common 
ways in which they manifest their nervousness is by show- 
ing an inclination to be uaruly when they first leave 
the stable each time that they are ridden. There is no- 
thing vicious about this performance at all; the horse, 
with his abundant life and vigor, is simply “ fresh.” to 
employ the usual term, from lack of sufficient work to 
exercise his strength. In this condition he should not be 
harshly treated, as if he were committing a fault. To 
= at his mouth or strike him is cruel and not in the 
east necessary. In fact, it only helps to éxcite his nerves 
still further, and thus increases the very thing it aims to 
correct. The less attention the rider pays to the coltish 
antics of her mount at this time the better. With a firm 
seat, and a Jight hand on his mouth, the best thing to do is 
to speak quietly to the horse and walk him about for a 
few minutes, ween he will almost always calm down and 
go off as decorously as could be desired. 

Allowing a horse to stand, when warm, in acold draught 
is a piece of carelessness of which thoughtless riders are 
often guilty. Strong as he is in a muscular way, the 
horse possesses an organization which is very susceptible 
to injury, and, among other things, he takes cold easily. 
One exposure and chill is frequently enough to ruin him. 
If there is no blanket at hand where one is forced to stop 
for a few minutes, the horse ought to be kept in motion 


: all the time, and in the most sheltered place which can be 


found. 
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An annoying trick of many horses, which is often diffi- 
cult to cure, is an unwillingness to stand quietly when 
being mounted. Although this restlessness is disagree- 
able even for a man, it is much more so for a woman, who 
is hampered by her skirt from mounting quickly, and can 
seldom do so from the ground without assistance. A horse 
which I have in mind would, unless his head was held by 
some one, persistently back away from the person attempt- 
ing to mount him from a step or from a block. Having 
wheeled half-way around, so as to stand facing his would- 
be rider, he assumed a mocking air of meekness, and ap 
parently enjoyed his mischief thoroughly. His chief ob- 
jection seemed to be toward standing against anything, 
and he was usually docile enough to mount in the open 
road. The great advantage of having a horse without 
tricks in this respect is apparent when, as often happens, 
one is obliged to mount without help. By patient train- 
ing the animal may usually be taught to stand prey: 
The restlessness is frequently another result of lack of 
exercise. 

That every woman should know how to saddle and 
bridle her horse is quite as necessary as that she should 
understand harnessing if she is to drive. One of the 
most important points is the girthing of the saddle. This, 
in order to be comfortable for the beast and safe for his 
mistress, must be a happy medium between extreme 
tightness and the opposite fault. The feeling of insecure- 
ness which a saddle slipping sideways will give is in the 
highest degree unpleasant, not to mention its danger. To 
prevent this, the girths must be snug, and as they some- 
times work loose after several miles have been covered, 
it is a good idea to look to them every time one has oc- 
casion to dismount. On the other hand, it is inhuman to 
the animal to draw the girths too tightly, and is likely to 
make him irritable. It is said that many of the vices of 
the ‘‘ bucking broncos” of the West can be traced in large 
measure to this practice of their rough-riders. 

Apeia K. BRaArNerp. 





ANSWERS-TO "sé 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


E. L. G.--Eight of all nnder-garments, two wool gowns, a black silk, 
brocade, or sutin, and one light silk, a tea gown, aud a pretty wrapper 
should be a liberal allowance. For a travelling dress a bine cloth 
—a brown if more becoming—made with a tight-filting vest of brocaded 
velvet and jacket fronts of the cloth, with toque bonnet of velvet the 
color of the gown, would be extremely pretty. The skirt can be plain, 
or trimmed with five rows of velvet ribbon. 

Mania. —The prettiest length for the boy's dresses is just below the 
knees. The short round.jackets worn over the ruffled shirts is the only 
pretty fashion besides the sailor suits. Galatea suits are suitable for 
wear all winter. Yes, tan shoes and stockings are still fashionable for 
little children, 

P. S. A.—Cuat your skirt a little narrower, bat just as flaring as the 
skirts made this summer. Have the skirt put over the waist, and finish- 
ed with corselet of black satiu in front, tapering to a point at the back. 
Put bolero fronts on the waist, with a fall piece either of the material 
or of black satin gathered under the corselet. The sleeves, leg-of-mat- 
tov shape, must nearly tight-fitting from the elbow to wrist, and 
the cnff lined with black satin. 

Putcapeceata Sussontmer.—Green is the fashionable combination 
with straw-colur. See “ Parise Letter” in Bazan No. 40. Yes, you can 
have a toque of the cloth, but it must be trimmed with fur. Put a 
band of fur around the bottom of your skirt also. 

X. Y. Z.—Green and black mixed goods with skirt trimmed with 
bands of fur across the front and side breadths, the bands edged 
with irid t p rie, and waist made to slip inside the skirt ; 
the belt of green velvet or black satin, The waist made with full 
front trimmed with bands of fur between bolero jacket fronts. 

Country Dexssmaker.—A thin foandation or even tarlatan is used 
in sleeve puffs. Many of the new French sleeves are entirely anstiff- 
ened, but a Jittle stiffening is preferred here. For the travelling dress, 
by all means the loose-fitting jacket to wear over waists, It is possible 
that you have overlooked your answer on a fermer occasion. 

Mar 8.— rsonal nete of invitation to a simall home wedding 
may be worded in the following way: 








191 Sourn Avenue. 
My pear Mas. Surra,—Mr. Brown and I hope that you and Mr. 
Smith will be able to give us Oe sane of your company at the 
marriage of our daughter Mary to Mr. Charles Munroe, which will be 
celebrated at our home very quietly on — afternoon, November 
tenth, at three o'clock, Cordially yours, 
E.cen Situ. 
Friday, October the thirtieth. 


W. Va.—The most elegant and universally used dinner and luncheon 


cards are of plain white heavy card-board, either oblong or square, 
with gilt or plain bevelled edge, and the monogram of the hostess en- 
graved in 


lt in the centre or one corner; the name of the guest is 
written in ink on the More elaborate cards are done He band in 
pen aud ink or water-colors in a design that may be suggestive of the 
occasion for which the entertainment is given, or in merely a pretty, 
deligate design, such as garlands tied with ribbons, small baskets of 
flowers, or any other pretty model. Heads and figures are seldom 
done on such cards, enu cards are also decorated with the mono- 
gram or a fancy design, and are used when the entertainment is par- 
ticularly elaborate or at a public dinner or luncheon. Place cards are 
always used at any formal dinner or entertainment of the kind; they 
should be carried away by the guests as souvenirs if they are particu- 
larly pretty or elaborate; but when the cards have simply the name 
written on them, they are uenally left and removed by the servants 
when clearing the table for dessert. 

Mas. G. H. E.—We are not familiar with the book you mention, but 
if it im still extant you ought to be able to obtain it through any of 
the larger Boston booksellers. 

Tetx.—Blond hair belongs more particularly to childhood and youth, 
and in most cases grows darker as one grows older. See the articles 
in the series “ Beauty and Hygiene” on the * Hair,” Bazar No. 16, and 
on “ Thinness,” Bazan No. 13. 

M. A. G.—We can only suggest that you write to various firms and 
make applications for the agency you mention. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


WIMPLES AND CRISPING-PINS. Being Studies in the Coiffure 
and Ornaments of Women. By Theodore Child. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Aunie T. Springsteed. 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Lllnetrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 


16mo, 


16mo, Cloth, 


— NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 

oth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $800 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormebee. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1. 
CHOICE COOKERY, By Gatharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 
MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson. 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 
DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
MOTHERS IN COUNCIL 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


Pusisuzry ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
IV.—ARRANGING FEATHERS—BANDEAUX, 


4 ~ artistic disposal of feathers is one of the most im 

portant accomplishments in millinery. In beginners, 
even those who know something of the work, the greatest 
difficulty to overcome is the tendency to put in too many 
stitches. Few stitches, and strong ones,” must be your 
motto. You will usually find that three or four to each 
feather are quite sufficient, and that at least two of these 
stitches must be made over the wire stem, and not over 
the feather itself 

When properly mounted, the wire stem is fastened to 
the feather in a way that is sufficiently firm to support it 





Fig. 2.—Srem or Feataer PREPARED FOR SEWING. 


upright, or in any way that you may see best, merely by 
bending that same piece of wire. In new feathers the 
wire is unbent, and when using an old one the first thing 
to do is to make it straight; you then proceed to make an 
L, the feather being the upright, and the wire the cross 
line; a second movement bends the end of the wire back 





















































WINTER WRAPPINGS. 
bie fur cape illustrated is 
in a combination of seal 
skin with the fluffy light gray 
mouffion fur so fashionable this 
The body of the cape 
is of seal-skin, forming a round 
yoke at the back and descend 
ing in square tabs at the front 
Joined to the yoke is a short 
full cape of the moufflon taper 
ing to a point at the fronts. 
Revers of the moufflon rest on 
the seal-skin tabs, and the Me- 
dici collar is seal lined with 
mouffion 
A youthful jacket of dark 
blue cloth has ermine facings on 
the revers, in the Medici collar, 
and at the wrists. A lace jabot 
is in the open space between the 
revers. The jabot can be re- 
moved and the revers fastened 
up close at the throat, as in the 
view Fig. 3, where the same 
model is shown without fur 
trimming 


season 


OPENED DOORS. 

CERTAIN old-school phy- 
£% sician was lately called into 
rather reluctant consultation by 
a sister practitioner whom he 
was pleased to term ‘‘a woman 
doctor.” After the professional 
part of their meeting was over, 
he began, with a cynical inter- 
est, a series of questions which 
were answered with a disarming 
good humor. 

**I should like to know,” he 
said, finally, ‘‘ why women like 
yourself insist upon stepping 
out of your natural sphere into 
the hard lives we men have to 
lead. You were made for us to 
take care of, yet you deliberate- 
ly turn your backs on your own 
good.” 

‘‘What man owes me a liv- 


Cuarrron Boptce with PassEMENTERIE 


Fig. 1.—Fur Care or Comstrep SEAL- 
Skin AND MovurFFLoN. 


ing?” asked the professional woman. 


in our midst. 


trance possible. 
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Fig. 1.—Hat Trimmep wita FEeaTHERs. 


toward the feather; you have then a firm loop to make the 
stitches over. (See illustration Fig. 2.) 

It will frequently be found necessary to tie the stem of 
the feather to the hat crown, but the fastening must not 
be made apparent. You can manage this by having the 
thread strong, but not tightly drawn. 

In the hat illustrated here you will see an example of 
complete trimming with feathers; there are no ribbon 
bows or other trimmings at all, except the roses under- 
neath the brim. A piece of bias velvet or satin ribbon is 
twisted around the crown to hide the stems of the feathers, 
but merely as a finish, and not with the object of addi- 
tional trimming. 

This hat is of black velvet, covered smoothly all over, 
and finished at the edge by a thick black satin wire. The 
feathers are black also, and the roses underneath are of 
varying shades of violet. The hat was made to be worn 
by a young lady whose hair is almost red. 

The roses are mounted upon a bandeau; and while 
speaking of it in connection with this hat, it may be well 
to explain how it is made and its various uses. 

The illustration Fig. 3 will explain itself, to a large ex 
tent. The material should be bonnet net used double, if 
possible; and if not, then buckram. The latter requires 





a covering of silk, and is consequently a little clumsy, 
and in itself the buckram is not a desirable material. 
Bonnet or ‘‘ cape” net requires only a covering of chiffon, 
tulle, or other material of that transparent texture, and 
when the hat is finished gives it an appearance of being 
made by one who “‘ knows how.” 

There are mauy shapes of bandeau in use, but in general 
this shape will be found a good point to start from. For 
instance, the hats which are intended to tip down over the 
face require a bandeau at the back to raise them, and to 
supply the foundation upon which to sew the back trim- 
ming; the shape varies slightly according to the angle at 
which the hat Is required to tip forward, the depth of the 
centre of the band being decided by this point; in an ex- 
treme case the depth may be one and a half inches, taper- 
ing sharply at each end. The straight edge is placed tow- 
ard the hat, the curved edge resting on the head. 

Again, a hat may need to be raised in front. You fre- 
quently come across what is apparently a very unbecom- 
ing hat; but try raising it in front by a perfectly straight 
band one-third of an inch wide: the appearance will be en- 
tirely different. The bandeau for this purpose should be 
long enough to go half round the head. 








Fig. 3.—DertTaIL OF MAKING BANDEAU. 


There is still another style that goes all round the head, 
and serves to either make the head size smaller or merely 
raise the hat to a becoming height. The exact depth re- 
quired is a matter to be decided according to the hat it is 
for, but it may run from a third to a full inch; the last 
measurement only refers to bandeaux which are intended 
to make the head size smaller by being sewed inside in- 
stead of on the edge of the crown. 
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Pig. 2.—Ciora Jacket TRIMMED WITH 
Ermine.—{See Fig. 3.] 


when the fastened door first broke open 
In the first place, tradi- 


tion was all against it, and in 
the second, the ranks of the un- 
employed seeking work seem- 
ed already large enough. But 
there were the women and there 
was the open door which could 
never be closed again any more 
than Pandora’s box. It was all 
very well to cry with the good 
doctor, ‘‘Go back; you were 
made for us to take care of,” 
but the answer was obvious. 
The steed whom every one was 
to feed had been kept too long 
starving in the stable; for since 
the world began, matters of gen- 
eral responsibility have been, as 
far as possible, shifted from 
shoulder to shoulder. 

Had Cain been asked the fate 
of asister Abelina in place of 
his brother Abel, doubtless his 
answer would only have varied 
in gender. There has been in 
the past, and there is now, but 
one royal way of rendering man- 
kind personally responsible for 
womankind, a fact realized to 
the full by a certain old lady of 
two generations back, who in 
her day reiterated to her daugh- 
ters and grand-daughters words 
that have become as a kind of 
proverb among her progeny. 

** Marry, my dears,” she would 
entreat; ‘‘ well if you can, but 
in any case marry /” 

Well did this old woman of 
the world know her brother 
Cain and endesvor to nail him 
personally to his proclaimed 
general responsibility in the 
only reasonable and practical 
manner. It was left for her 
great- granddaughters to look 
yet more deeply into the tradi- 
tion that the world of mankind 
owes womankind a living, and 
once for all overthrow the struc- 
ture, not by force of arms, but 
by simply walking round it and 
making a living for themselves. 

Whether these great-grand- 
daughters are mistaken from a 
social and economic point of 
view, or whether they are wise 
in their generation, is for time 
and future students of history 
to determine. 


“Doctor, I have quite as much claim 
upon you as upon any other man in this world, yet you don’t feel you owe 
me anything, do you?” 

Such a personal application of facts is a very practical answer to many in- 
quiries into the why and wherefore of the professional woman’s appearance 
Though she exists, of course, in many cases, purely because of 
her impulse toward her chosen line of work, it has not been impulse which 
has opened the world’s door for the professional woman and made her en- 
It has been the strongest force in existence which has done 
this—need, the law of self-preservation. 

Few of the closed doors of this world have been opened by those who had 
no such tremendous pressure behind them, and it has been that same stern 
old dame, necessity, recognizing no traditionary laws and the mother of count- 
less inventions, who has stood at the back of the feminine half of the human 
race, saying, ‘‘ You must work as your brethren or starve.” 

Naturally the brethren protested 
Fiearo. under repeated blows and the sisterhood poured in. 





Fig. 3.—Ornern Views or Jacket Fie. 2, 
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A LADIES’ BICYCLE OUTING IN THE ENVIRONS OF PARIS—A DRINK BY THE WAY. 


Drawn sy H. Moreno 








SLICED-CUCUMBER PICKLE. 
‘Y\WELVE cucumbers, 1 quart of vine 

| gar, half a cup of white mustard-seed, 
half a cup of black mustard - seed, 1 table 
spoonful of celery - seed, 6 small sliced 
onions, half a cup of oil, a small half -tea 
spoonful of very finely powdered alum 


Slice the cucumbers after peeling, and slice 
them very thin: mix the onions with them; 
cover with salt and let’stand overnight In 


the morning drain well and mix with the 
other ingredients. Put in glags jars or a 
stone jar, as you may choose. They will 
neop pe voy y in a cool place in the stone 


ul Pu 


ne stone 


a bit of paper under the cover of 
jar, and let it come up over the 
This is the ipt of an old and 
experienced housekeeper, and has been used 
for mauy years in her and that of 
her mother before her 
receipt considered that it was never given to 
ny on not even to relatives. It was a 
surprise for visitors, and a delicious and un 
sual relish either with fish or meat. To 
stir would break the and the beauty 
of the pickle is to keep them as whole as 
possible after they have been cut as thin as 


eciges rece 


family 
S 


slices, 


York Wednesday! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


*‘And leave me here? 
No, we will not suy a word about it until 
we get home. Then I shall tell her; for I 
have decided that I will wait until after tea 
on Sunday evening, and then I shall coax 
her to come up to her room, because the 
moon shines so beautifully in at the double 
window in her room—and then I will tell her, 
and show ber your picture, and pretty soon 
you will come yourself, Dick.” 

“Sunday! And we are to reach New 
Bernicia, I must see you 
before then. Four days! That would be 
more than I could stand.” 

And so they planned and talked, never 
once remembering that I might take things 
into my own hands and tell for them. 

There is an old proverb that, come what 
come may, time and the hour runs through 


How could you? 


| the roughest as well as the happiest day; and 


) precious was the | 


so the weeks slipped by and it came time for 
leaving, and although Dick should have gone 


| on a week ahead of us, we easily persuaded 
| him to wait and go with our party 


possible. The original maker never stirred 
the pickle but once-—and that with great | 
care not to break or in any way mash the 


slices—when the dressing was first put on 
The longer that this pickle stands the better 
it is and the more crisp it becomes. It is 
really very like fresh cucumbers, and espe 
cially enjoyed at the time of the year when 
' not to be bought, ex 
large cities and by long purses 


cucumbers 
cept in the 


fresh are 


The pickle made in the fall, when the cu 
cumbers are of the right size, is one of the 
very cheapest and easiest things of the sort 
that was ever made. But it requires, like 
iil other nice things, a delicate hand in the 
pre paring 
HOW IT WAS TOLD 

WISH she were here. How lovely it 

would be to tell her now! She would be 
sitting right there, you know, and you would 


be holding one of her hands and I the other; 


und you should begin, Dick, and I would 
watch my chance and add a word or two— 
dear mamina! And Bernicia’s big brown 


eyes grew very le ndet gazed into the 
fulure 

And you know, Dick, you could chee 
her 80 by telling her of the lovely 
little h are going to have.” 

But I thought it was to be a flat?” 

Apartment, you mean. Of course it is, 
but it will be ours; and then, Dick, there will 
be all the nice things our friends are sure to 
say about und, Dick, you may tell het 
and here Bernicia gave Dick a 
you may tell her how 
been to win me 

She will expect that 

Keep quiet, sir!—and how we 


as sue 


much 


ouse we 


us 
ravishing 
look 


adore each 


other, and always shall. Of course she will 
ery, and I have no doubt will say bard things 
about our waiting; but 1 know papa will 
give me a lovely wedding; and, Dick, I shall 


wear réses—pink roses on my wedding-day, 


because, you know—well, you know, that day 
when you said I was like one, I had them on; 
and, Dick, our country home will have pink 
roses growing all over it; and I mean to keep 
vise just as auntie does, and let you do 
just as you please, that is, just as uncle 
does—there! 
Yes, but I heard your uncle say, only 


yesterday, that he did not have a corner he 
could call bis own.” 

Oh, well, that was just because auntie 
wanted to have his study cleaned, and pa 
tience knows it needed it, and he let her do 
it too.” 


‘Yes, after he started out for his after 
noon sail.” 
‘Yes, and as I was saying. poor dear 


mamma, she will cry a little more, and then 
she will kiss you, and I will kiss ber, and 
after that we will all be perfectly happy.” 

And so I listened to the dear children, and 
wondered if either of them realized at all 
that they were then going througi: one of 
the sweetest times of life—love’s young 
dream 

They were a pair of very charming lovers, 
and had fulfilled my every hope. Dick, a 
handsome fellow just out of college, with 
ife-work all before him; and Bernicia, 
my lovely littl goddanghter, who had been 
spending the wiuter with us at our Florida 
Dhoni 

Dick* had come 
but a8 soon as the 
would love; 


his 


to us quite by accident, 
two met I knew they 
and now they were planning 
how they should tell Bernicia’s mother of 
their love, and who they both rather de 
lighted, I thought, in imagining would be 
very much opposed toit. She did not know 
Dick, so of course their first meeting would 
be a very anxious moment for them, 
they spent hours in going over and over the 
way in which they should tell her 


Jernicia was sure no one could resist 


Dick, and he was just as certain that he had | 


nothing to recommend himself to the mo 
ther of the dearest girl in the world. 

“Why do you not write and tell her about 
it?” I hud suggested, when they confided to 
me 

‘Oh, auntie! Write it all out? 
seem so cold and unreal! I could not.” 

Dick proposed that he should North 
first aud call upon mamma and her. 


It would 





hard it has | 








and | 


| is worth oceans of theories. 





There could not have been a more perfect 
day, even in our beloved Florida, than the 
one on which we reached New York; and we 
drove straight to Bernicia’s home from the 
steamer, leaving Dick to go, us we thought, 
to his 

The carriage had searcely stopped before 
the front door was flung wide open, and 
Bernici»’s mother ran down the steps to meet 
us, saying, «as she held out her hand to her 
dauviitet 

‘ Bernicia, what is all this nonsense I hear 


ibout you and some young man? Whois 
he, and what is his nume, pray? 

My goddaughter blushed rosy red, and 
then, in tones very different from those she 
had been practising so long, said | 

‘*His name is Dick, and I love him, and | 
we are engaged to be married, and he is per- 


fectly splendid. Is he not, auntie? 

‘I think I shall let him answer for him 
self, my dear.” 

For I had seen him just then crossing 
street and coming toward us 

And as Berticia’s mother turned, with a 
smile, to meet him, 1 knew that what | had 
already said was quite enough 

Meras MircHe.i 


the 


GUESSES AT TRUTH 
"| principal motive that some very am 
bitious women seem to have for mar 
nowadays is the pleasure they expect 
to derive from spending their husband's 
money 


riage 


Mutua! love has not half so muc): influence | 


in producing harmony in marriage as has 


’ | mutual adaptability. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty yeurs by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Sold by druggists in every part of the 
‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. —({Adv.] 


SuCCeRe, 
all pain, 
diarrhea 
wortd 





A POUND OF FACTS 
More infants are euc- 
cessfully raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 


densed Milk than upon any other food. Infant 
Health is a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to N. Y. Condensed Milk Cuo., N. ¥.—{Adv.} 


You can get enred of that female weakness by cor- 
rexponding with Dr. Minaxie Covey, 6 Madison Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. She ix a 
ence, culture, aud refluemeut 


hvel 


[Ade.} 
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YOUR'E SAFE ON 

HARTFORD 
SINGLE TUBE 


They are the original SINGLE J] 
TUBES and are both fast and Z 
famous. Do not buy imitations. 


7, THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Z New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
Y Minneapolis. Toronto. 
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A Fact 
The sale of 


Sunlight 


is more than double 
that of any other 
soap in the world. 
Che Reason 


is that it 
Value in Soap. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. 


Vor, XXIX., No, 43. 


What Assurance 
Have You 


a 
besides the clerk’s word— 





BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING? 
Are you willing to risk it at the 
same price ? 

See that the letters S. H. & M. are stamped 
“on the back of every yard you buy 


from the reel. None other genuine. 
ASK POR THE NEW 


S. H. & M. CORD EDGE 
If your dealer WILL NOT supply 
you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed — 
“Home Dressmaking Made Eas a new 72- 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, Tins Ladies’ fF = 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


Soap 


is the Best 


Sunlight Soap 
Makes linen white.— 
Makes labor light.— 








S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 





THE BEST PARTS OF 
THE BEST CATTLE IN 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
- Extract of Beef 


Tears WHY IT’S THE BEST, 
PUREST AND OF FINEST FLAVOR. 
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WHEN YOU THINK 
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IUST 
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ITHERE ARI 
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were ae 
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2 None Genuine 
: Unless Stamped 
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Fibre Chameise 


The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 


Fibre Chamois 


WANT YOU 10 


REMEMBER 


Wes 


——I 


16 GRAGCIFUL 
SLIGHT Of 


1S JHE 
1 B/AD. 








..» LADIES... 


of Satin, Sateens, and Japanese 
Silks, in all ain, with Cotton Wadding or 
W ool Wadding back, are —7e 
for Ladies’ Coats, Capes, an 
sale at all Dry-Goods Stores. 


Quilted linin, 


EXCELSIOR 


Laight and Varick Sts., - 





4 
1s sw/F7 
FLECTRIC 


15 AWN 


CURRENT. 


1S RIGID AS THE ROCK, 
Of GIBRALTAR 


»pular this season 


Ypera Cloaks. For 


QUILTING CO., I 
New York. (( ) 


wrewiiyct 











publications to 
Journal, Feb. 








Hold their place in the front rank of the 
to which they belong. — Boston 
19, 1896. 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 A YEAR 
WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR 
BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR 
ROUND TABLE, $2.00 A YEAR 
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and business of all kinds 


SHOPPING #4221052 
ex w ut charge. “ircular 
relerences. iiss A BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 
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Styli ackets, Hygienic 
a Soni ap 


We wish to send — . 
Sree —to every reader For Child ren 
our new Fall and Win- 
ter Catalogue of Suits 
and Cloaks, and more 
hen tty comelen of The felt founda- 
ia meth Grom tion on which these 
which we make these | Shoes are built ex- 
garments, to select | Cludes moisture 
from. We makeevery | and prevents the 
garment especially to | danger of taking 
order, and guarantee | cold where chi|- 
the perfection of fit, | dren go from 








5, Altman & (0. 


FRENCH LINGERIE. 


Have now open a specially se- 

lected high-class stock of Im- 
ported Paris Lingerie, combin- 
ing the finest Cambrics, Linens, 

finish and style. We | .orm rooms to the 

pay express charges to 


os of the world, | OPEN air in cold weather without rubbers. Silks, Laces, and Embroideries. 
te Guiiees illus- Chill proof—damp proof—light and dressy— 


trates : they are the best possible for Fall and Winter 
aSsg Corsct C= ie Stylish Jackets and | wear, $2.35 to $3.75, according to size. 
9 ti Capes, $3.50 up. Catalogue containing 700 illustrations 
ra masta, | SESS | NOW ON EXHIBITION 
ee ae satis, $7 a ‘ why the “‘ Children’s Store” is the 8 


inclusive of an entirely Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 700 Reasons place to buy them, for 4c. postage. 


RICH PARIS 
NOVELTIES 


in the 





We also make finer garments and send samples of all g : . ieee 
Se acc, |po0762 West 23d St. N.Y.) Imported Bridal Trousseau of 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
New Model, 


rare and matchless workmanship and 


aoéon0 } 








Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d St., New York. Rs aa - A qe . 
MEE ex _ —_———_—_——. || miaterials, consisting of $ 
68 pieces, at 7,000 
Also, 
An Infants Complete Outfit 


of exquisite handiwork, materials, 


a and lace, consisting of 
It is important to buyers that they should be 163 pieces, at 3,000 
informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: {8th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N.’ y, 








NOW BEING SHOWN. 


(sth St, 19th St, & 6th Ave, N.Y. Haviland China 
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FORTY-FOURTH “SEASON. 


° <sand 
mec, STimoges IVF. BOSS & BRO, 





On White China. On Decorated China. 














T irstv e: in, PT ACE — 

pe pane pty ma Ang ~ “pee F AST BL ACK COTTON Importers and Makers of 

Bindings suck in the wet, and are FOR WAIST FE | N E EF U RS 
Wan a io Geet reer DRESS LININGS "3383 ’ 


From ever getting smeared by dirt; 


° . 
For FEDER’S BRUSH PROTECTOR then Sealskin Garments 





All women vote as well as men. Wi Ni . its positively unchange- A SPECIALTY. 
FEDER’S BR USH ill ot Srtek ; +a of superior a Beautiful combinations in 

; Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requiremen 
4 SKIRT PROTECTOR is | and ithe cost is moderate enough for any dress Seal and Moufflon, Seal and Per- 
irt defier, dust defier, and skirt protector. | 4 A ‘s t 
Its perfectness and simplicity are its triumph. sian, Seal and Grebe, Chin 


It cleans easily — 
A shake, and the dust is off ; 
A rub, and it’s clean ; 
A brush, and it’s new. 
At all Dry-Goods Houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 
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LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS. 


Kiderdown Bath Robes, 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 


Japanese Silk Wrappers, Wherever the pain is, there apply an 


Flannel and Cashmere Matinées. Limitations. A Novel. By 
9 Porous E. F. Benson. Post 8vo, 
COC S Plaster Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


SILK PETTICOATS. 
Mr. Benson’s clever story is very real 


Estimates furnished for 
and very interesting, and though it will 


BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. 
appeal especially to readers of zsthetic 
CHILDREN’S WEAR. 


Reefers, Long Coats, School Frocks. 


chilla, Sables, etc. 





LATEST DESIGNS, RICH LININGS, 


9060000000090 D000D DI BO DIRT DI III RIF OB FITTING WARRANTED. 
9 Cliff St., New York, Sept. 15th, 1896. 5 . 
we hee quachened &. S.RAE & CO.’S FINEST ‘ 
a, _—— OIL at ~ in SS ns for shinee pry ~hore mat Sete hates designs. 
man, peo = saggy so 
careful chemical anal 


Estimates furnished. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


449 BROADWAY. 26 MERCER ST. 
Catalogue 1 mailed on n application. 








QUALITY 





A NEW 800K 


BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “DODO” 








Pees SCR ESSESS&ESLS £5 5 3 


Est. 1836. S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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whether in the chest, back, limbs, or stomach. Make sure you get 
Allcock’s, Do not be persuaded to accept a substitute. 


YWODKKDKDOOOOO000000000000000000000000000 
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taste, it will be found at the same time 
fresh and captivating to all lovers of ro 
mance. The hero attracts by his vital- 


F ity and enthusiasm, while a vein of deep 

/ stamp ae, ), selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are religious feeling affords a striking con- 

Of P) Ad j th él _ — trast to the lighter current of sparkling 
. 2 | _™ RAINPROOF!!! convention. __ 


Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, WN. Y. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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THE APPETITE OF A 
SMALL BOY. 


I weigh in the neighborhood 
of two hundred pounds, and i 
am the happy father of a emal 
boy who weighs about forty 
pounds. As near as I can fig- 
ure it I ought to require about 
three or four times as much 
to eat as that boy. This cal- 
culation takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the boy is 
growing. 

Now f eat three fairly good- 
sized meals a day. 

This is what ", boy eats: 

A glass of milk on gettes 
up; two crackers while get- 
ting dressed ; one cooky (pur- 
loined while breakfast is bein 
put oo the table), 

Breakfast—abuut twice as 
much as I eat. 

A la piece of bread cov- 
ered with jam to induce him 
to leave the table; two sticks 
of candy to induce him to be 
a good boy; a pocketful of 
cookies to keep him from 
starving while at his morning 
play; more or lees sand while 
at suid play; one men apple; 
one marble (swallowed acci- 
dentally); ove gumdrup bam- 
boozled out of another boy; 
more or less baby-food hooked 
from his baby sister; a piece 
of ple (wheedled ont of the 
cuok, it being her baking-day). 
Dinner—about three times 








AS USUAL. 
“Heto, Beown! How's THE REAL-KSTATE BUSINESS? SeLLine muon?” 
“Yar. Lots.” 


as mach as I eat. 

Another stick of conte to 
induce him to be a good boy; 
more or less sand and gravel ; 
a large wad of chewing-gum 
(also swallowed accidentally) ; 
one pin; three glasses of milk to make him sleepy ; 
another etick of candy to induce him to take his after- 
noon nap; @ piece of bread and jam on waking from 
said nap; more crackers ; more cookies. 

Supper—about four times as much as I eat. 

After supper, cookies, cake, candy, pie, apples, nuts, 
raisins, and crackers ad /ib.; three glasses of milk to 
make him sleepy again; a large piece of bread and 


THE BEST OF IT. 


Unore Bon. “Hallo, Tommy! What part of your 
trip abroad did you enjoy the most 7” 

Tommy. “ Oh, on the steamer, when papa and mam- 
ma and nurse were sick, and the captain let me help 
him ran the ship. I tell you what I had a bully time 
that day.” 








jam to induce him to go to bed. . 
-- Now will somebody please tell me the why and Mamma. “ Freddie, you've been a very good boy 
. y ° ° 
\ WELL-POSTED GARDENER wherefore of all this, and what he does with it all? lately. I'm glad you are beginuing to learn that we 


———— should do to others what we would have them do to us.” 
Gardener (pointing out specimen of the Duchesne d’Angouléme pear-tree), “Tuat Pear, “Ia Mr. Gayboy at home ?” asked the caller. Freprin (contemptuously). “ Learning nothing. It 
stn, 6 OaLLep Tue Dorousss Danetom ; 60 CALLED peOaUSe IT DaNGLes in DoTouxss County.” “Yee, sir,” replied the Educated Butler. “ He is at ou want to know what I’m doing, I'm getting popu- 
[A fact.) home—he's at his clab,” | with Santa Claus.” 


AN INDEPENDENT GIRL. 


Aust-Hattowren is here again, the night of all the 


AN EXCITING GAME. 








nights, 

Which brings to anxious lovers ghosts and other 
herr] sights; 

Pon which we bob for apples and on which we 
raisins snatch, 


And go to bed to dream of some inevitable match 


Now I would like to say a word. My name is Nancy 
Blank, 
I own a bome in Jersey, and I've money in the 
nb 


bank ; 

I hate the thought of apples, and a raisin—oh, dear 
me, 

I hope the like of raisins I shall never, never see. 


I hate al! superstition, and I don’t believe in dreams; 

A ghost to me is nothing buat precisely what it 
aces 

A horrid bit of vapor that appears before the eye 

Of ote who o’erindulges in some eatable like pie. 


And I desire to say to you that if I dream of 
Wilkes, 

A millionaire who'll give me satin, lace, or best of 
eilke 

In spite of superstition or of fashionable whim, 

I'd have you know distinctly that I shall not marry 
him 


Aud if I dream of Barker, or of Pilson, or of Waggs, 

I'l) never marry one of them despite their mouney- 
bags , 

But | shall marry Marmaduke, no matter what he 
wants, 

For all the dreams of Halloween and every ghost 
that haunte 


Let others bob for apples, and let others raisins eat, 

They know their business, 1 know mine, and I will 
just repeat 

I'm going to have my own sweet way, as it hath 
ever beer 

In spite of every witch and elf that rules on Hal- 
loween. 


Mamma. “Oh, Billy! Don’t you know it is coward- 
ly to strike your little brother 7” 

Buts.y (indignantly). * I'm not acting like a coward. 
I'm pretending I'm his papa, aud I’m punishing him.” 


—a——— 


“ Does Mr. Hicks take any interest in politics ?” 
“ Ves Great.” 
“ Which side 7” 
“The wrong side.” 
“ And which is that 7?” 
“I don't know—but J know Hicks.” 
qua 
Finer Wowaw Ant Srupenr. “ Yea, Letty has made 
a name for herself in spite of her lack of talent.” 
Seoony Woman Art Srupent. “ How did she man- 
age it?” 
Freer Woman Arr Stupent. “She has married 
Dauber, the celebrated animal-paiuter.” 
ee 
“T fever tell my secrets 
O’er the wire,” said Mrs. Jones, 
* Becanse I fear to say a word 
Iuto the tell-ephones.” 
a 


Suita. “I wish I had studied boxing when I was a 
boy. Yon see, I need it so much in my profession.” 
Jonze (surprised). “ What! as a lawyer 7” 
Surru. “No. Asa father.” 
—_—~——— 
*"E ‘ain't got wo ‘air on "is ead,” said the cockney, 
looking at the bald man 
“*E ’ain’t got nothin’ elee but air on ‘is ‘ead,” said 
the other cockney, with a laugh. 
—_—a——— ° 
* What's the difference between Molile and a teeter- 
board ?” asked papa, after Mollie had been a trifle im- 
pudent 
“T don’t know,” eald Mollie's mother. “ What?” 
“The teeter - board is a seesaw,” eald papa, * and 
Mollie is sawsee.” 





A CRYING NEED. 


The Gentleman, “ Wovunn vou MARRY A WOMAN WHO PaInTs?” 
Arti, “No. | Teuk one's WUFE OUGHT TO ADMIRE WHAT ONE DOKS—WHETHER GOOD OR naD.” 
The Gentleman, “ Au, Yes; ONE DOES KEED SOMEBODY.” 





UNDER THE CILESTNUT-TREE. 


Autumn Leaf (to Jack Frost). “ Have a exat, PLease.” 





THE STORY OF SAMSON. 


With distended eyes, mouth, and ears, Tommy Traddies beard his 
Sunday-schoo!l teacher tell about Samson and his long hair and his won- 
derful feats of strength, and his weakness after Delilah had shorn him of 
his leonine locks. 

“ An’ he didn’t have any strength at all after he got a hair-cut ?” he 
asked, incredulously. 

* No; his strength was in his long hair, and when his locks were gone 
he was powerless,” explained the teacher. 

When Tommy came the following Sunday his face war a trifle scratched 
and one of his eyes was discolored. He had very liitle to say, but was 
evidently doing a great deal of thinking. 

“Say, teacher,” he said at last, ‘I don’t think much of that Samson 
omyy zee told us last Sunday.” 

“Why so, Tommy ?” inguaired the teacher. 

“Oh, you see, Johnny Jones, he’s bigger’n me, an’ he’s captain of the 
Young Rovers Football Team, aun’ he wore his bair long, like all of those 
kickers. An’ him an’ me isn't good friends, an’ last Tuesday me an’ 
Jimmy Hawkins an’ Bob White—we all caught him alone, an’ piled onto 
him an’ beld him down, an’ cut off ali his long hair with ma's shears.” 

“That wasn't at all nice, Tommy,” reproved the teacher; “ but I sup- 
a, were thinking of the story of Samson 7” 

“ Yea, that was just what I was thinkin’ of.” 

“ And you thougtt his strength was in his hair?” 

“ Yes, 'm, that's just what I thought.” 

* Well, was it?” 

“Was it ?” Tommy cried, disgustedly. “1 met him all alone yestiddy. 
Was it? Say, just look at that eye!” Eaut H. Eaton, 

qnmnQpees 
Our Harlem flat is very small, 
And yet I know not gloom, 
For Phyllis is the infinite 
Wealth in our little room, 
qui 

“T hate these postal cards,” said Mrs. Jenks, impatiently, as she tore 
up ove of the aforesaid articles and proceeded to take a large sheet of 
writing-paper from her desk. “There's never any room for the pogt- 
script.” 

“* Yes,” said Jones, after an argument with his wife. “I've always gnid 
& woman's sphere was her home. Now, if you had been at home to-day 
instead of gadding about the streets, you would not have seen me coming 
from the matinée, and you would therefore have been very much hap- 
pier at the present moment.” 

a 


Buauns, “Jones says he does not altogether believe in free silver, but 
he feels he ought to support his party.” 

Witxins, “Well, I thought his party was pretty weak, but I didn’t 
know it was weak enough for that.” 

epee 

“ Yes,” sighed impecunious but extravagant Bob Highflyer, who has 
married a wealthy but parsimonious wife, “I'm afraid my dear Susan is 
very disorderly. She never puts her pocket-book twice in the same place.”’ 


nieiaiinmetes 
Jonvs. “ Sillibub bas a medicine which he declares is a sure cure for 
heart-disease.” 
—— ove ° cure = ad viateibed 
ones. “ Yes, it gave him such a frightfal attack of indigestion that he 
forgot all about his heart.” 

















SUPPLEMENT 


A CHAPTER ON THE WASHING 
OF FLANNELS 


co are few things more annoying 
to even phenomenally patient mortals 
than the discovery that their flannels are 
growing beautifully less with each succes- 
sive visit to the laundry. This tendency to 
shrinkage on the part of flannels has been a 
boon to the funny men on the comic papers, 
but to others a source of woe. 

Many housekeepers, otherwise experienced 
and careful, have very vague ideas as to what 
is going on in the laundry, or as to the neces- 
sity of varying processes for the cleansing of 
differing fabrics. Perhaps, then, a little con- 
ference together on the texture and unregen- 
erate tendencies of woollens may show the 
reasons for certain rules that should always 
be observed in the washing of flannels, if 
you would have them keep their original 
color, size, and softness. 

If you should examine the fibre of wool 
through a microscope, you would discover a 
series of tiny irregular sheaths with serrated 
edges, all running in the same direction. 
With the application of heat these micro- 
scopic sheaths expand and reach over one 
another; but with an exposure to a lower 
change of temperature they hurriedly con- 
tract, catching and knotting and pulling 
each other, producing the effect known as 
“fulling.” Twisting, wringing, or rubbing 
flannel vigorously also tends to entangle 
the little scales, and to give to the article 
an unpleasantly diversified surface. 

In the first place, shake the dust thoroughly 
from each article before washing—and = 
will be amazed, by-the-way, at the capabili- 
ties of one small garment in the way of 
holding extraneous matter. Then make a 
strong soap solution by boiling half a.cake 
of any pure reliable soap in water enough to 
dissolve it. Add this, with 1 table-spoonful 
of borax or 4 table-spoonfuls of liquid am- 
monia, to half a tub of water just hot enough 
to bear the hand in it comfortably. Put 
the white and gray flannels in and cover, as 
the retained steam aids in softening and re- 
moving grease. After a half-hour’s soaking 
wash out, drawing the fabric back and forth 
through the hands, but on no account put- 
ting soap on the garment or rubbing it on 
the board. If very much soiled, wash in 
two suds, being extremely careful that the 
temperature of the water remains the same. 
If any spots are particularly difficult about 
coming out, they can be laid on the board 
and rubbed with a soft brush. Then rinse 
through two waters, still of the same tem- 
perature, being careful that all the suds are 
out. In washing baby flannels add a very 
little bluing to the last rinsing-water. Shake, 
stretch out, pass care fully through the wring- 
er without twisting, and hang le engthwise to 
dry in warm, sunshiny air, or else in the laun- 
dry. Never hang them in cold or frosty air, 
as that would surely shrink them. When 
nearly dry, they can be pressed gently with 
a moderately warm iron; but do not shove 
the iron over them, nor use a very hot iron, 
as you do not wish to generate steam. 

All kinds of woollens can be washed in the 
same way, only in worsted goods do not 
wring, but let them hang and drain. While 
still a litthe damp bring in and press smooth- 
ly with an iron as hot as you can use with- 
out scorching the goods 

To wash flannels that have become yellow, 
boil 4 table-spoonfuls of flour in 4 quarts of 
water, stirring thoroughly. Pour half the 
liquid while still warm over the flannels, 
letting them stand half an hour covered. 
Rub the flannel with the hands, but use no 
soap. Rinse the flannel in several clear wa- 
ters of the same temperfture. Then heat 
the remainder of the liquid, pour over the 
flannel again, and proceed as before, rinsing 
thoroughly; then hang out to drain and dry. 
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Copyright, 1996, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin’ 


When office work has tried the 
nerves 

And taxed both hands and brain, 

A quick, cool wash with Ivory serves 

To soothe and ease the strain. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking 
leavening strength.—Latest 
eport 


Rovat Baxinc Powpsr Co., New Yorx. 


. Highest of all in 
nited States Government 























‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious- 





The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


WALTER BAKER. & Co, meo 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENTACUR 
NO CHEMICALS. 
ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 
ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS» 





TRE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 


Assets over $15,780,000. 


Income $12,500,000. 


Surplus $3,300,000. 


A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


is vastly more important 
to the British "Taoies. 


children. Write ~y demsigtine literature. « 2 2 © 0 eo © 0 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 





to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
The Prudential insures men, women and 








Made by L. Leichner, Berlin. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 


LEICHNER’S 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: 


FETT-POWDER 4» 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 
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ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 







AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 





13 [lillions Made and Sold. 


Always improving. 
Never better than now. 
See the Latest Model. 


Tee SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROWNS 
renc 

DRESSING.) 
ForLadies’ 
and Child- 


ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 









It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
m Dressing is sold 
} throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


4 Ask yourdealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 





| — 





| The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘** Gegentiber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets to 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 












For Polis pings and 


PREPARED 


in G 
Order T. 


WA. polis, K 
To the Readers of Harper $ Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stampe, and we will mail you a 
44- pound sample best T import 
ed, any kind you may order. 


5 pounds fine Family Teas 
on recgias ¢ hie 00 a4 this “ ad.’ 
AMERICAN TEA ©@., 
Box 289. na 88 Vesey Street, New Y ork. 


for the MEDITERRANEAN COUNTRIES leaves New York 
i noe 6th, 1897. Strictly first class. Twelfth sea- 

For particulars address Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 
B02 Bedford Ave., Grocktys, N.Y. 


Write for 
free YY 
and book of 
directions, 


The Interior Hardwood Co., M 








HOLY LAND, EUROPE, ROUND THE WORLD. 
Parties leave Feb. 6 and 27 for Holy Land; June 12 and Jul 
for Euro; ae 3 Saas up. F. CLAKK, 111 BROADWAY, N. 


FRE E Wot Fide 


pay d ~ vod oy yg y = Face 








iG, STITCHING 
W. MOODY, Bé, ST. Louis. meu. 
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Figs. 6 and 7.—Back Views or 


Fies. 4 AND 2 


Figs. 8 and 9.—Reversre Views or 
Fies. 4 anv 5. 





EVENING TOILETTES.—For pescription see PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT. 


Fig. 1.—Eventne Carpe wirn Fig. 2.—Morré Brocape Gown. Fig. 3.—Youna Lapy's Gown Fig. 4 —Gown or Movussenrve ve Fig. 5.—Rnack Net Gown witi 


FeaTuer TRiMMine [See Fig. 7.] OF SILVER-SPOTTED Net, Sore oven PLEATED Sarin Satin Ripsons.—[See Fig. 9. | 
For pattern and description see No, X. [See Fig. 6 ] 5 [Sec Fig. 8 ] 


on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE DAUGHTERS OF 


A PORTRAIT BY HOPPNER. 


N a late number of the BAZAR we presented to our res 


ers an engraving of Hoppner’s **‘ 
and now give 


Countess of Oxford 

iwnother example of the work of the artist, 
who monopolized the female beauty and young fashion of 
England before the rise of Sir Thomas Lawrence—his por 
trait of the daughters of Sir T. Frankland. In the taste 
of the end of the last century, the baekground of the pie 
ture is a woodland landscape, which in merit is far above 
the average of these conventional productions, for Hopp 
ner was skilful in landscape, and in early life, before the 
Prince of Wales patronized him, he was looked upon as 
ong ‘‘Jikely to become great in landscape, and who paint- 
ed héads in a way worthy of a more established name”; 
and to the last he had a sincere admiration of his fellow 
artists who devoted themselves to other branches of art 
than that which brought to him wealth and fame. Like 
the great English artist who has lately been taken from 
this world, Hoppner was one of those painters who, with 
power and skill for the higher lines of art, are compelled 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


SIR T. FRANKLAND 


From THE PAINTING By J 


to labor in a lover line where employment is certain and 
recompense sure; but (to quote an old critic of his works), 
“laborer in the lower department of portraiture as he 
was, he strove to unite with mere likeness the higher 
qualities of art, and in that simplicity and austere com 
posure of style which he claimed for himself he beheld a 
closer affinity to the spirit and sentiment of those noble 
works which he set up as his models. Hoppner's chief 
deity was Nature—Nature exalted and refined. He sought 
for elegant simplicity of form and poetic loftiness of sen 
timent, and often found both.” 


CONTRADICTIO.: 
MONG writers on women as an industrial factor, 
4 many curiously contradictory statements are found, 
‘It is the universal complaint of artisans, factory pro- 
prietors, and manufacturers that the ultimate obje 
woman’s life, marriage, is the great obstacle in the way of 
making skilled workwomen.” 
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Horrner 


(1758-1810) 


Against this is the declaration that ‘‘women who are 
able to earn their own living are less disposed to marry 
than those who cannot do so.” 

Again, it appears that ‘‘ women’s diseases and their 
physical inferiority have steadily increased since the sex 
entered into competition with men in fields of labor.’ 

Opposed to this is the universal recognition of the grow 
ing physical development of women, and their physical 
superiority to the women of one or two generations ago 
of which one proof is their general participation in ath 
letic sports. 

Again we read that the marked inferiority of women’s 
work to men’s is the sole cause of the lower wages paid 
them. Another authority replies that supply and demand 
alone control the labor market. Because there are more 
women workers than work can be found for, they must 
be content to uccept lower wages until these conditions 
are adjusted. 

Still more bewildering is the emotional point of view 
Men are astounded and aggrieved, and are grumbling 
over the fact that women are successfully meeting them 








on what they called “their own ground.” 
On the other hand, women reply that they 
need fvod and clothing as well as men, and 
ask if men’s “' priority of possession” should 
be sufficient right to exclude them from 


earning these necessary articles 

It is easier to 
and opinions than to harmonize them. Do 
not such disagreements always mark a tran- 
sition state? Each side has its own opinion 
as to the final settlement of the matter, and 
these are still more divergent. 

“Let him take who has the power, 
And let him keep who can!” 

Is there no higher court of appeal than 

this? 


SOME OLD VIRGINIA RECEIPTS. 


‘Q\HOUGH time, with its disintegrating 
| finger, has swept away many of the 
most charming traits of the Old Dominion, 
it has never been able to wholly change its 
spirit of inherent hospitality, and still in 
many of its homes, as in the haleyon days 

before the w may be found the great 


bowls of apple-toddy and eggnog, with the 
spiced round of beef to be served in delicate 
slices. The beaten biscuit and cake of many 
varieties are kept in readiness, and especial 
ly during holiday seasons the heart of the 
Virginian still remains open and his door 
upon the latch to all comers 

Virginia Beaten Biseuit.—Take a spoonful 


of butter and the yolk of 1 egg to every 
quart of flour. Cut the butter in small pieces 
and mix through the flour; add the eggs, 
well- beaten, and salt to taste; mix with 


enough sweet milk to make a stiff dough. 
Beat until the dough is soft, or until it breaks 
when pulled. Make into round biscuits, 
press with the soft part of the hand, prick 
with a fork several times, and bake quickly 

Paste for Pies.—To 1 lb. of sifted flour 
take three-quarters of a pound of butter and 
nice lard chopped together. Mix a quarter 
pound of butter in three-quarters of a pound 
of flour with a knife well together, and make 
into a tolerably stiff dough with cold water; 
then roll thin,and with a knife put on,in small 
pieces, 1 quarter-pound of butter; sprinkle a 
little of the flour, roll it up, and beat with 
the rolling-pin; roll it out again and repeat 
until you can take in all the butter and flour; 
put it in tin plates; fill your pies; bake in a 
quick oven 

Ola Virginia Plum-Pudding.—Ten eggs, 1 


lb. of beef suet. 1 lb. of raisins, 1 Ih. of dried 
cherrics or currants, 1 pint of milk, 1 Ib. of 
flour, a quarter-pound of citron cut in thin 


Put the flour 
the also in a little flour: beat the 
very light, leaving out the-whites of five; 
add all the ingredients gr ulually into the 
batter If it is tlic ker than cup-cake batter 


rub 


eggs 


and milk together; 


slices 


suet 


a a | 
state these conflicting facts 





add a little more milk, then a teaspoonful of 


ground ginger, one of powdered cinnamon, 
2 grated nutmegs, teaspoonful of powdered 
cloves, the grated rind of a lemon, wineglass 
of wine of brandy, a littl powdered 
mace, and 1 pint of bread crumbs Dredge 
the fruit well with flour to prevent it sink 
ing to bottom; seald the bag well and 
rub it well with flour, leaving plenty of room 
for the pudding to swell, and stop the hole 
with dough Let the water be boiling: 
this size pudding will take four hours’ boil- 


ing When ready to serve, pour brandy 
over the pudding, light it, and bring to the 
table burning 

Sauce for the Pudding Quarter of a 


pound of butter, 1 teacup of powdered surar, 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla, 3 teaspoonfuls of 
brandy. Beat the butter to a cream; add 
gradually the sugar till very light; then the 
with the whites beaten stiff (a 
spoonful at a time), until very light and 
frothy; add gradually the flavoring; heap all 


two eggs 


in a glass dish; set in a cool place 

Fruit - Cake-—Two pounds each of butter 
and flour; 24 Ibs. of pulverized sugar; 24 
ergs ; lbs. of raisins, seeded: 4 Ibs. of 


currants, washed and thoroughly dried; 1 Ib. 
of slieed citron ; 1 Ib. of almonds, blanched 
and cut in small pieces; 14 02. of pulver- 
ized cinnamon; a half-qunce each of mace 
and cloves; 3 grated nutmegs; 14 tumblers 


of wine, brandy, and Jamuica rum mixed 
—or, if preferred, a little less liquor may 
be used —and the juice of an orange and 


rose-water may be added, making nearly 2 
tumblerfuls. Also add the grated rind of 2 
oranges and llemon. Cream the butter and 


sugar together; add the spices; then the 
beaten yolks of the eggs —alternately the 
beaten whites of the eggs —then the flour; 


lastiy the brandy, etc 

To Cook a Turkey.—Wash the fowl! well, 
inside and out; take a small stale loaf of 
bread, crumble it very fine, rub in it quarter 
of a pound of sweet butter; season well with 
pepper, salt, and celery seed—put no water 
except to moisten the crumbs — add a few 
nice oysters. Stuff the turkey until well 
filled: rub the whole over with sweet lard. 
It is them ready for the oven. Put a little 
water in the pan to prevent burning, and 
baste frequently with the gravy while cook- 
ing. A large turkey will require two and a 
half hours’ cooking 

Spiced Round of Beef.—To a round put 1 
table-spoonful saltpetre, 14 of brown sugar. 
Put this in the first day. The second day 
mix half an ounce of powdered cloves, 1 oz. 
of powdered allspice, 1 oz. of black pep- 
per, 2 double handfuls of salt. Rub the beef 
every day for ten days. In three weeks it 
will be ready for use. Boil it in the brine 
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it makes, adding 3 or 4 gallons of water. 
The meat should not touch the vessel 
which it is boiled. 

Mince-meat.—Fifty pippins, 2 Ibs. of rai- 
sins, 2 of currants, 2 of brown sugar, 2 of 
lean beef, 2 of beef suet, 1 quart of brandy, 
1 quart of wine, and 1 quart of cider. Chop 
the apples as fine as possible, and mix the 
larger currants and raisins with them. Boil 
the beef until perfectly tender, and chop it 
very fine with the suet. Pick out the shreds, 
and mix with the fruit. Then add the liq- 
uors, a table-spoonful of cloves, and the same 
of allspice. Mix thoroughly,and keep in clse 
jars until wanted. This receipt is over a hun- 
dred years old, and is a most excellent a one. 

Old Virginia Eggnog.—Kighteen eggs will 
make 1 gallon of rich eggnog by adding to 
the milk 1 quart of cream. Beat the whites 
and yolks separately. To each egg allow 1 
table-spoonful of sugar, 1 wineglass of bran- 
dy, 3 wineglasses of rum. After the yolks 
and sugar are beaten light, add the liquor, 
stirring it all the time to cook the eggs; then 
stir in the milk and cream. This done, put 
the stiff-beaten whites on top; grate nutmeg 
over it. 

Old Virginia Apple-Toddy.—Bake 1 or 2 
dozen apples; when done sprinkle with light 
brown sugar to your taste, powdered cinna- 
mon, grated nutmeg, and dried orange-peel 
To this quantity add 1 pint of brandy and 
some Jamaica spirit. Have ready a kettle 
of boiling water; pour over the w hole; 
out to cool. 

Doughnuts.—Boil 1 quart of new milk; 
melt in it half a pound of good butter. Beat 
2 eggs very light with 2 lbs. of granulated 
sugar, and pour in the boiling milk, stirring 
all the time. When it is neurly cold stir in 
a teaspoonful of yeast, a spoonful of salt, 
with flour sufficient to make a stiff batter. 
When this has risen quite light, add 2 grated 
nutmegs and a little pulverized mace. Put 
to rise again until the dough is very light; 
then roll the dough out thin, cut into shapes, 
and fry in hot lard. When done, dust over 
with powdered cinnamon and sugar. 

Claret Cream.—Pour a pint of claret jelly 
into a border mould, and set to harden. Dis- 
solve a teaspoonful of gelatine; mix in a cof- 
fee-cup of thick sweet cream. Whip until 
solid; add an ounce each of candied straw- 
berries and orange. Set on ice. Turn the 
jelly out on a round glass dish. Pile the 
whipped cream in the centre, and serve. 

Orange Float.—Squeeze the juice of two 
lemons into a quart of cold water, add a 
cupful of sugar and 4 table-spoonfuls of corn- 
starch boiled until thick. Peel and slice half 
a dozen oranges; pour the mixture over. 
Spread the top with méringue, and set on 
ice until very cold. 

Pineapple Trifle (an old Virginia Christmas 
dessert).—Soak half a package of gelatine in 
cold water for one hour, put into bowl, stand 
over boiling water until melted; add 2 cups 
of sugar, 1 peeled and chopped pineapple, 
the juice and grated rind of a lemon, with 
half a grated nutmeg: mix all together, cov- 
er, and let stand one hour; pour over 2 cup- 
fuls of boiling water, and strain. Set on ice 
to cool. When the mixture begins to thick- 
en add, a spoonful ata time, the stiffly beaten 
whites of five eggs, and whip well. Serve 
very cold. 
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CORNERS 
COMFORT 


HE ONLY DOUBLE CON 
TACT LEVER WICK RAISER 
CANNOT BIND 


INTENSE HEAT EASILY REGULATED 


SOLD BY DEALERS 


CLEVE! 


68 PLATT STREET, CLEVELAND, o 
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Young housewives may 
depend on Cleveland's 


baking powder. It does 
the work just right every 


time. «1 nave used Cleveland's bak- 
ing powder over 25 ears—it 
never ssi estima Ss ts.B.F, 


Wedding oe 


and other invitations should always 
be printed on 


W hiting’s 
paper. Then they are sure to be 
irreproachably correct. 


Tell your stationer you desire him 
to give you Whiting’s Papers. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 
mnertnen snemeeines a 





GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING 


For a Aching, Irritated Feet is a 


“CUTICURA SOAP 


a gentle anointing with CUTI. 

CORA (ointment), the great skin cure. 

b= hag me aiinee itehing and irri- 
inflammation 


ar oweliings of the joints, soft- 
ens hard, roughened skin, and puri- 
fold throughout the world. Ports: 

Dave & Cuem. Corr., Props., pain 








“SILVER PLATE 
THAT WEARS.” 





TRADE-MARK 


1847 Rogers Bros. 


**1847" on knives, forks, etc., 
guarantees genuine ‘silver plate 
that wears,” the standard for gifts, 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; ac8 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


The Powder Fee. 


In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use daily), a box of fine Sozo- 


dont powder (use twice a week). 


No other dentifrice so complete, so safe, 


so certain in giving the best results. Its popularity has lasted half a century. 
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TEETH’ BREATH. 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention Haxper’s Bazar. 





Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hat & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 








In artistic beauty, excellence, 
| and circulation is without a 
rival. — Christiam Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 


HARPER’S 
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$4 a YEAR - 10 CENTS A COPY 
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A Miniature 
Vesuvius 


inside your head. You know how 
that feels Indigestion, Insomnia, 
Overwork—possible causes; Wright's 
Paragon Headache Kemedy the cure, 
certain as the sunrise. No scientific truth more wonder- 
ful than the amount of positive relief contained in one 
small wafer Down goes the wafer—away goes the head- 
ache — up go your spirits. That's the process. A large 
box of Paragon Headache Remedy postpaid on receipt 
of % cts. in stamps, or sample free if you will send your 


address. All druggists 
CHAS.WRIGHT & CO. 


fg Chemists, 
wal Be a0Ck www" 








Agents Wanted in every 
county in the U, 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 





APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The 


gentleness of its action 


makes it particularly adapted for 


women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


In universal use. 








